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» HERMIONE; OR, DIFFERENCES ADJUSTED. 


Whenever I wander, up and about, 
This is the puzzle I can’t make out— 
Because I care little for books, no doubt. 


I have a wife and she is wise, 

Deep in philosophy, strong in Greek; 
Spectacles shadow her pretty eyes; 
Coteries rustle to hear her speak ; 

She writes a litthe—for love, not fame— 
Has published a book with a dreary name; 
And yet (God bless her!) is mild and meek; 
And how I happened to woo and wed 

A wife so pretty and wise withal 

Is part of the puzzle that fills my head— 
Plagues me at daytime and mocks me in bed; 
Haunts me, and makes me appear so small. 
The only answer that I can see 

Is—I could not have married Hermione, 
(That is her fine wise name) but she 
Stooped in her wisdom and married me, 


For I am a fellow of no degree, 

Given to romping and jollity; 

The Latin they thrashed into me at school 
The world and its fights have thrashed away. 
At figures alone I am no fool, 

And in city circles I say my say. 

But I am a dunce at twenty-nine, 

And the kind of study that I think fine 

Is a chapter of Dickens, a sheet of the Times, 
When [I lounge, after work, in my easy chair; 
Punch for humor and Praed for rhyme; 

And the butterfly mots blown here and there, 
By the idle breath of the social air. 


A little French is my only gift, 
Wherewith at times [ can make a shift, 
Guessing at meanings to flutter over 

A filigree tale in a paper cover, 


Hermione, my Hermione! 

What could your wisdom perceive in me? 
And Hermione,—my Hermione! 

How does it happen at all that we 

Love one another so utterly ? 

Well, I have a bright-eyed boy of two, 

A darling who cries, with lung and tongue, 
As fine a fellow, I swear to you, 

As ever poet of sentiment sang about! 

And my lady-wife with the serious eyes 
Brightens and lightens when he is nigh, 
And looks, although she is deep and wise, 
As foolish and happy as he or L. 

And I have the courage just then, you see, 
To kiss the lips of Hermione,— 

Those learned lips that the learned praise,— 
And to clasp her close as in sillier days; 

To talk and joke in a frolic vein, 

To tell her my stories of things and men; 
And it never strikes me that 1’m profane, 
For she laughes and blushes and kisses again, 
And, presto! fly goes her wisdom then! 

For the boy claps hands, and is on her breast, 
Roaring to see her so bright with mirth, 
And 1 know she deems me (oh the jest!) 
The cheeriest fellow on all the earth! 


And Hermione, my Hermione, 

Nurses her boy and defers to me; 

Does not seem to see I’m small, 

Even to think I’m a dunce at all! 

And whenever I wander, up and about, 
Here is the puzzle I can’t make out,— 
That Hermione, my Hermione, 

In spite of her Greek and philosophy, 
When sporting at night with her boy and me 
Seems sweeter and wiser, I assever, 
Sweeter, and wiser, and far more clever, 
And makes me feel more foolish than ever, 
Through her childish, girlish, joyous grace, 
And the silly pride in her learned face! 
That is the puzzle I can’t make out, 
Because I care little for books, no doubt; 





But the puzzle is pleasant, I know not why; 

For whenever i think of it, night or morn, 

I thank my God that she is wise, and I 

The happiest fool that ever was born. 
—The Argosy. 


GREATER INCLUDES LESS. 


I was once at a little musical party in New York, where 
several accomplished amateur singers were present, and 
with them the eminent professional, Miss Adelaide Phil- 
lips. The amateurs were first called on. Each chose some 
difficult operatic passage, and sang her best. When it 
came to the great opera-singer’s turn, instead of exhib- 
iting her ability to eclipse those rivals on her own ground, 
she simply seated herself at the piano and sang “Kathleen 
Mavourneen,” with such thrilling sweetness, that the 
young Irish girl who was setting the supper-table in the 
next room, forgot all her plates and teaspoons, threw 
herself into a chair, put her apron over her face, and 
sobbed as if her heart would break. 

All the training of Adelaide Phillips—her magnifi- 
cent voice, her stage experience, her skill in effects, 
her power of expression—all went into the perform- 
ance of that simple song. The greater included the 
less. And thus all the intellectual and practical train- 
ing that any woman can have—all her public action 
and her active career—will make her, if she be a true 
woman, more admirable as a wife, a mother and a 
friend. The greater includes the less for her. 

Of course this is a statement of general facts and ten- 
dencies. ‘There must be among women, as among men, 
an endless variety ot individual temperaments. ‘There 
will always be plenty whose career will illustrate the in- 
firmities of genius, and whom no training can convince 
that two and two make four. But the general fact is 
sure. As no wise man would seriously prefer for a wite 
a Hindoo or ‘Tahitian woman rather than one bred in 
England or America, so it will one day be owned that 
every further advantage of education or opportunity 
will only improve, not impair, the true womanly type. 

Lucy Stone once said: “Woman's nature was stamped 
and sealed by the Almighty, and there is no danger of 
her unsexing herself, while His eye watches her.” Mar- 
garet Fuller said: “One hour of.love will teach a wo- 
man more of her true relations than all your philoso- 
phising.” These were the testimony of women who 
had studied Greek, and were only the more womanly 
for the study. ‘They are worth the opinions of a mil- 
lion half developed beings, like the Duchess de Fon- 
tanges, “as beautiful as an angel and as silly as a goose.” 
The greater includes the less. Your view from the 
mountain side may be pleasing and cheering, but she 
who has taken one step higher, commands your view 
and her own also. 

If a highly educated man is incapable and unpracti- 
cal, we do not say that he is educated too well, but not 
well enough. He ought to know what he knows, and 
other things also. Never yet did I see a woman too 
well educated to be a wife and a mother; but I know 
multitudes who deplore, or have reason to deplore, ey- 
ery day of their lives, the untrained and unfurnished 
minds that find themselves so ill-prepared for these sa- 
cred duties. Every step towards equalizing the oppor- 
tunities of men and women is fought against, of course, 
but every step, as it is accomplished, leaves men still 
men, and women still women. And as we who heard 
Adelaide Phillips felt that she had never had a better 
tribute to her musical genius than that little Irish girl's 
tears; so the true woman will feel that all her college 
training, for instance, if she has it, may have been well 
invested, even for the sake of the baby on her knee, 
And it is to be remembered, after all, that each human 
being lives to unfold his or her own powers, and do his 
or her own duties first, and that neither woman nor 
man has the right to accept. a merely secondary and 
subordinate life. A noble woman must be a noble hu- 
man being, and the most sacred special duties, as of 
wife or mother, are all included in this, as the greater 
includes the less, T. W. H. 
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JANE GREY SWISSHELM.,. 





In 1850, while acting as the literary editor of a weekly 
paper, published in Cincinnati, Ohio, 1 made the ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. Jane Grey Swisshelm. 

Women editors were not as common then as they are 
now, and standing in no little awe of Mrs. Grundy, I was 
fain to hide my personality under the pseudonym of 
“John Smith,’ and to figure in the columns of the 
Great West as a contemplative, and I fear, somewhat 
sentimental bachelor. 

Mrs. Swisshelm was at that time editor and proprietor 
of the Pittsburgh Saturday Visitor,and some paragraph 
of mine attracted her attention and was the occasion of 
a letter. She had taken my nom de plume in good 
faith, and supposing me to be a young man just enter- 
ing upon a literary career, wrote me a letter full of judi- 
cious criticism and motherly advice, and asked me to 
become a contributor to the Visitor. Not a little 
amused at the incident, I replied, promising to write an 
occasional article, thanking her for the interest she had 
manifested in me, and adding that in view of the latter, 
and thinking she might like to see what sort of a man I 
was, I would send her with that letter a daguerreotype 
that I had just had taken. . 


A merry correspondence ensued, Mrs. Swisshelm de- 
claring that I had sent the picture of my sweetheart, 
knowing her fondness for girls, instead of my own, and 
that she should never be convinced that the editor of 
the Great West and the original of the picture were one 
and the same till she had visited Cincinnati, and ob- 
tained incontrovertible evidence. 

This she threatened to do, as soon as the harvesting 
was over and she was released from her duties as chief 
cook. Her letters were exceedingly bright, and they, in 
connection with her editorials, inspired me with a lively 
interest in their author, and a great desire to make her 
personal acquaintance. 

The winter of 50-51 she spent in Washington, writing 
for the Visitor such terribly truthful descriptions of 
what she saw there, such trenchant criticisms of men 
and measures, as startled her friends, and drew upon her 
a torrent of abuse from the press throughout the coun- 
try. That such corruption, drunkenness and debauch- 
ery as she described existed, was not denied, but that 
the fact should be reported—how uncalled for! And bya 
woman —how indelicate! Reading the Visitor that 
winter, I used to picture its editor as a muscular, large- 
boned woman, with piercing black eyes, strongly marked 
features, and a loud voice. 

Sitting in my study at the top of the house one gray 
March morning, I was interrupted by the entrance of the 
girl, who handed mea card, on which was written, “Jane 
G. Swisshelm.” The announcement of the man in the 
moon would hardly have filled me with a more eager 
curiosity. Hastily descending to the parlor, I found se- 
dately rocking herself in the middle of the room, not the 
woman my fancy had painted, but one in every respect 
her opposite. What a quaint little figure it was, in the 
dark dress, made after a fashion unknown to any modiste, 
but so sensible, and surmounted by a wonderful satin 
bonnet—bonnets were noticeable structures in those 
days—garnished with two long ostrich feathers. She 
seemed so much more like a fairy god-mother than the 
editor of a political paper, and the author of those ter- 
rible attacks on men in power, that I could hardly cred- 
| it the evidence of my senses. The face impressed itself 
indelibly upon my memory. The broad expanse of 
forehead, that would have been noticeable in a man, but 
which, overshadowing a most delicate undergrowth of 
features, was really startling. The eyes were large, 
blue as the June heavens, and remarkable for their di- 
| rectness of outlook, and a certain penetrating quality 
that made me think I should not like to confront them 
if I had anything to conceal. The mouth had a pecul- 
iar sweetness of expression, and the chin was small and 
delicately rounded. 

So completely was I taken by surprise, that for a mo- 
ment, astonishment got the better of courtesy, and I 
stood looking at my guest, without finding words with 
which to address her. With her head a little to one 
| side, she regarded me with an amused smile, and was 
the first to break the silence. “The original of the pic- 
ture, I see, though it is not much like you, but whether 
you’re Mr. Smith remains to be proved.’ “Haven’t you 
a den?” she added presently; “I hate parlors.” So we 
ascended to the den, where, establishing the little wo- 
man before the open fire, that glowed in pleasant con- 
trast to the dreary weather outside, we began to be so- 
ciable. As [ have remarked in a previous sketch, there 
|are some people, whom in the moment of meeting we 
seem always to have known, and Mrs, Swisshelm is one 
of these. To great directness and integrity of character 
she unites a clearness of perception that I have rarely 
seen equalled, never surpassed. She is quick to recog- 
nize her own—the natures that are her kin—and having 
once accepted them, she hardly seems to know the 
meaning of the word change. We were friends on the 
instant; without verbal recognition of the fact we tacit- 
ly accepted each the other, and during the twenty years 
since, that pledge has remained unbroken. 


I had met with few earnest thinkers at that time, 
and Mrs. Swisshelm’s intense feeling on the subject of 
negro slavery, and her sense of the imperilled condition 
of the country, impressed me deeply. She spent the en- 
tire day with me, talking as I had never heard any one 
talk before. Every subject that she touched glowed 
with the strong lights of her own personality. She was 
singularly free from conventional bias; having spent 
the greater part of her life in the country and away from 
associations that might have modified her views, her 
opinions were her own, the result of much thought, of 
the most thorough investigation that she had been able 
to make, and embodied her profoundest and most ear- 
nest convictions. She had been a shrewd observer of 
men and things, cared little for tradition, and held every 
species of veneering in unmitigated contempt. 

I was especially struck with her strong common sense, 
which was so pronounced that it might almost be said 
to constitute genius, Whatever the subject under con- 
sideration, she seemed to look ‘not only directly at, but 
through it. Soap bubbles, however brilliantly tinted, 
stood no chance of passing for anything but just soap- 
bubbles with her; and Mrs. Jellaby would have labored 
in vain to enlist her sympathies in the mission to Borrio- 
boola Gha. 

Early in the summer of 1851 I visited Mrs. Swisshelm 
in her own home, nine miles from Pittsburgh. Swiss- 
vale—at that time unapproachable by railroad or public 
conveyance—was as charming a sylvan retreat as one 
would wish to dream in. Nothing could be more per- 
fect than the quiet dell hidden away among the hills, 





with forest trees crowning every height, and all the air 
fragrant with the sweet June roses. The house was as 
quaint as the occupant — a log house more than a hun- 
dred years old, that had been used as a fort during the 
Indian wars. The port holes were still visible through 
which the occupants had brought their muskets to bear 
on their dusky assailants, The original building, which 
was now used as a parlor, formed the nucleus of the 
house, which had been built, a room at a time, all around 
it. One communicating with the log house and open- 
ing into the garden was the editorial sanctum. How 
Mr. Beecher would have rejoiced in it! Books every- 
where; on the chairs, on the table, lying in a heap un- 
der the table; tumbled together in the corners as if they 
had been dumped from a dray. And that table, a foot 
deep in newspaper clippings and manuscripts, where no 
one but the presiding genius could have found anything 
but chaos and disorder, but from which she evoked the 
most satisfactory results, 

Mr. Swisshelm owned and carried on aa large farm, 
and had a number of hired men the greater part of the 
summer. Domestic help was for the most part unat- 
tainable, so the indefatigable little woman washed and 
baked and did general housework during the day, and 
wrote editorials far into the night. Twice a week she 
went into Pittsburgh to read proof, and, look after the 
interests of the Visitor. 

During my stay of a few days I had such glimpses of 
trials nobly borne, of work achieved under circum- 
stances that might well have daunted the stuutest heart, 
as I shall never forget; and in giving to the readers of 
the JoURNAL such records of this brave worker, as I 
have been able to collect, I could not deny myself the 
pleasure of pretacing them by my personal recollections 
of her. As I have already twice referred to the Akron 
Convention, at which Mrs, Frances D. Gage presided, and 
Mrs. Tracy Cutler made her first speech, the reader may 
have a certain interest in knowing, that it was in com- 
pany with Mrs. Swisshelm, and from her house, that I 
went to it, and that neither of us had ever before attend- 
ed a woman’s rights convention or heard a speech on 
the subject. 

Sitting with my hostess under the trees one morning, 
looking over the papers that had arrived by the last 
mail, my eye rested upon a notice of the convention, 
and half in jest I proposed that we should attend it. 
Mrs. Swisshelm had some years befure been instrumen- 
tal in getting a modification of laws of Pennsylvania re- 
lating to the property of married women, and talking 
the matter over, we became so much interested that 
what was proposed in jest, was entertained seriously, 
and we decided to go to Akron. Those who were pres- 
ent at that couvention will remember that Mrs, Swiss- 
helm was an able participant in its deliberations, and 
that some of its most practical suggestions originated 
with her. Her clear and forcible way of putting things 
was especially noticeable, and though she had never be- 
fore addressed an audience, she exhibited many of the 
attributes of a good speaker; among them a complete 
absorption in her subject, and an entire freedom from 
self-consciousness, CELIA BURLEIGH. 

[CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. | 
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THE HORTICULTURAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN. 


Miss Abby W. May is the president of the association, 
Miss L. M. Peabody secretary, and Edward W. Hooper 
treasurer, The object of this mstitution is to offer to 
women an opportunity for a thorough education in the 
theory and practice of horticulture, including the culture 
of fruit, vegetables and flowers, both in the open air and 
under glass. It is believed that the school will lead to im- 
portant results. The labor of many women may thus be 
made useful to their families and the community, and the 
supply of fruits, vegetables and flowers, which add so 
much to the comfort and pleasure of lite, be largely in- 
creased, The school was opened on the 23d of May, and 
even these few weeks’ experience have shown the sound- 
ness of this hope ; pupils who were delicate in health have 
all improved, and can do a fair day’s work in the garden 
without any unusual fatigue. The school is pleasantly sit 
uated on Lake avenue, on the borders of Baptist Pond, 
within a few minutes’ walk of the upper Newton Cen- 
tre station of the Woonsocket Branch Raiiroad. Trains 
on this road leave the Boston & Albany depot. Pupils 
will be received as resident or day scholars who have at- 
tained the age of sixteen years, and have already a 
good elementary education. As the preparation for win- 
ter culture under glass will soon begin, this is a favora- 
ble time for those who wish to learn that important 
branch to join the school. Courses of lectures on botany, 
entomology, and kindred subjects, will be given, Which 
will be open also to those not otherwise connec‘ed with 
the school, who may wish to attend them. The price of 
tuition is $100 dollars a year. The minimum price of 
board is $4 a week, and trom that upward, according to 
rooms. As the school cannot as yet be self-supporting, 
subscriptions and donations are solicited, Gifts of use=- 
ful articles are also desired, such as furniture, books, pic- 
tures, microscopes, gardening tools, etc., and stock for 
the garden and greenhouse, 





THE Marchioness Spinola is one of the powers behind 
the Papal scenes. Her salon is the headquarters for the- 
Anti-Infallibilists, and she has been admonished by the 
Cardinal-Vicar to mind her own business and to keep. 
to her “sphere,” on pain of being Catalined. She isa 
great theologian, conversationalist and diplomatist. So 
i. the Countess de Monthol:n and Mrs. @raven,.and: 
Mademoiselle de Lieden, of Bavaria, who is cOusulted 
by some of the highest prelates of the Council before 
their “ecclesiastical Latin” is aired in the transept. 
There is but one man in the Council (Strossmayer) obo 
could make a more scholarly Latin speech than she. 





Ir is said that since Queen Victoria took her place on 
the English throne, thirty-three years ago, every other 
throne in Europe, from the least unto the greatest, has. 
| changed occupants. 
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EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN. 


[The Boston Pionier is a German paper, edited by Karl 
Heinz2n. It has published several very able articles on 
the woman question, an extract from one of which we 
give below. It was translated for our columns by Miss 
Julia A. Sprague of Roxbury, who is very faithful and 
conscientious in translating, of which she makes a 
specialty. The article was sent us some time ago, but 
in making a change of residence it was mislaid, and has 
only just come to light. Because of the hacknied title, we 
hope no one will turn away from this article. For our 
German friend has made his statement so forcibly, and 
in such unhacknied phrase, that it strikes one as sin- 
gularly fresh and powerful.—Ep.] 

Hitherto woman has been regarded only as the com- 
plement of and addition to man. The human being, for 
herself, the independent human being, the free individual, 
has never been recognized in woman. The woman is 
said to belong to the man; it never occurs to any one 
to ask why the man, also, does not belong to the wo- 
man. For the man, is the woman educated—for the man, 
shall she live—from the man, receive her name—by the 
man, be “taken”—by the man, “supported—”to the man, 
be “pledged” —by the man, held under guardianship—by 
the man, punished—by the man, used—and by the man 
left in the lurch. 

The man has value as a human being—the woman as 
an appendage to the human being. But the woman is 
more really human than the man has hitherto been, 
and human rights have no sex. Hitherto, right has 
always been of the masculine gender. Men have made 
rights ; men, morality; men, duties; men, law; and 

they have honestly provided that women should be ex- 
cluded as much as possible from everything. 


he has only to obey laws in whose formation he himself 
has taken part. Very true. But do the state laws 
concern men alone? Why shall women obey laws 
which are made without their assistance? Is there 
only “human dignity” and self-government for men, 
not for women? Millions of women suffer under the 
constraint of our unjust marriage laws—and shall wo- 
men=kg excluded from consultation over such laws? Is 
a law which men dictate to women less an outrage, than 
a law which a despot dictates tomen? Whether men 
in “democratic” assemblages deprive women of their | 
rights, or a despot in cabinet-council, men of reed 
rights, amounts, in its legal relations, to the same thing; 
and when a so-called government declares a people vinced, and disposed to give his objections in his accus- 
whom it has by all possible means held in a condition of , tomed calm and pleasant manner. Among other things 
degradation, to be unripe for freedom, then is such a, he mentioned that a great many of the leaders of the 
declaration as justifiable, as when men keep women in a| movement were not orthodox in their religious views. 
condition of helplessness, and then deny them the ca-| ‘Very true,” we replied, “but, sir, you were an old- 
pacity for participation in state life. 





So long, therefore, as women have not equal political 


and civil rights with men, that they may be able to ex- heterodox? That did not make the reform less nec- 
ert an influence as far as they have capacity and inter- essary or righteous, or you less a strong defender of it. 
est, there is much lacking to the consistency of democ- | Uf those who do not accept all the truths of Christianity, 
racy. The estimate which aman places upon women | Which we deem essential, still, by their noble spirit and 
can be regarded as a very fitting measure of his own progressive reform, put orthodox people to the blush, it 
capacity for freedom. He who is not just to women, is nothing against the reform, but simply a disgrace to 
preaches simply barbarism, and practices despotism, the Christian church.” 

Daily experience shows us likewise, that men who are | “Women will neglect their household duties, and the 
most distinguished for mental or moral barbarism treat men will be obliged to stay at home to tend the babies 
the emancipation of women with scorn and condemna-| and darn the stockings,’ remarks various would-be 


tion. 


We have said enough to show on what the emancipa- | 


tion of women chiefly and first of all depends. Woman home, and do something to assist the overburdened wives 
is not to be educated for, or forced into functions and and mothers, instead of loafing about street corners, 


slightest connection between the two,’’ we reply, 
amazed at such a speech from one who expects to grad- 
uate another year. He only reiterates his remark, and 


some day vote, but had changed his opinion entirely, 
evidently supposing our cause to be in its death-agony, 
now that his college President is advancing his views 


assures us that he did once think that women might 


against it. 

While returning from the Cleveland Convention last 
fall, we noticed a former teacher taking his seat in the 
car, and leaving our friends, took the place by his side. 
to ask what he thought of the great gathering. Of 
course we were not surprised to find him still uncon- 


time abolitionist. Don't youremember that very many 
of the leaders of that grand reform were considered 


wise-acres. We can but say that it would be a happy 
thing if some of them could be forced to remain at 


But you will say to me, you have declared that the 
boundaries of womanhood shall be maintained, and yet 
now, at the very first step, vou wish to introduce wo- 
man into the sphere of man. 
the case. Woman ought, and will take no other part 
in political and national life, than that which corre- 
If this national and political life 


That is only apparently 


sponds to her nature. 


has hitherto been so barbarous and violent that only the 
masculine nature and masculine strength could per- 
form the chief labor in it, it does not therefore follow- 
because the more delicate nature of woman only could 
take a small share in the national life, that this must 
serve as a measure for her title to human rights. Nor 
that in the future, national and political life will forever 
remain so barbarous and violent as it has been till now, 
so that the participation of woman in it will always 
meet with the same difficulties. 

The chief work in national life, the rough prepara- 
tory work, which has hitherto claimed most of the 
man’s abilities, and his wholly masculine qualities, and 
has lent to it its most glorious importance, has been 
murder in wholesale—war! This work, to be sure, 
could not be performed by women; in the success, the 
fame, and the merit of the same, they therefore cannot 
share. Men carried on the murderous handiwork alone— 
must, on account of their nature, carry it on alone—and 
meanwhile, what women performed according to their 
nature, was notin a like manner reckoned as a merit in 
them, as the murdering was in the men. Therefore, 
women remained in the background, deprived of their 
rights, because they did not murder. That is the true 
reason nakedly stated. Think of history without wars! 
Think of the female sex, as capable of fighting as the 
male sex. The whole position of woman would be at 
once entirely changed. Among warlike nations, woman 
has the least importance, and the abolition of war is the 
liberation of woman. 

Therefore, it is in truth the superiority of physical 
strength, and the warlike passion chiefly, which has 
given to men the right toclaim history and the state for 
themselves alone. These same qualities come into use 
more or less, not only in war, but in other branches of 
historical and civil life, so that wherever we look, 
physical strength, and the warlike passion in which wo- 
men are deficient, play the prominent part. But does 
there lie in this a just ground for holding women less 
entitled to their rights, as human beings and citizens, 
than men? Does right depend upon the size of the 
gall-bladder? On the strength of the limbs? On the 
density of the bones? On the hardness of the muscles ? 
On the coarseness of the fist? And if to the woman 
there is to be allowed no right to “counsel,” where she 
cannot participate in action, is she therefore to be de- 
prived of all rights, where she is most nearly concerned 
and fully competent? Because woman cannot take the 
command on the battle-field, must she therefore have 
no right of voting in her own affairs? Because a wo- | 
man cannot be a constable, may the husband therefore 
order her brought back to his house by constables, when 
she has fled from one who has become insufferable 
to her? Beeanse a woman cannot be a sheriff, may 
therefore a sheriff be allowed to tear from her by force | 
the children whom she has borne, in order to restore 
them to the detested father, who abuses them? Be- 
cause, in one word,a woman cannot be a man, must she 
therefore be less a human being and a citizen, than the 
man ? 

How many men are there who can be all that, of 
which, nominally, the woman is not capable? And 
who thinks, for this reason, of disputing or abridging 
their rights? I concede, that besides the physical 
strength and the warlike passion, also other qualities of 
mind and character capacitate the man in many po- 
sitions for national labors, in which the woman is not 
able to participate. But this can have so much the less 
influenc¥ on the rights of the woman, since her sphere 
in purely human relations is endlessly richer in merit 
for society, than that of the man. Also, here comes 
again into consideration, the various degrees of capacity 
among men, which nowhere gives the ground for the 
proportioning of various rights. 

Democrats maintain that the dignity and the rights 
of a human being consist in self-government, and that 





positions for which she is not suited, to which rather | liquor-saloons, and other questionabie places of resort. 
she must sacrifice her nature. Neither is she, because! But how perfectly absurd this objection really is. 
she is not fitted for certain functions, to be robbed of | The ballot must, indeed, possess a magical power, if it 
her rights as a human being and acitizen. There re- can entirely transform the nature of woman, and cause 
mains absolutely no other choice, than to place the fe-| her to use all her time in voting a few times a year. 
male half of the human race under full guardianship, If these objectors will show us that the exercise of the 
like children, and rule them absolutely, like slaves, or | elective franchise really interferes with the duties of 
to allow them the free exertion of their influence for | those who exercise it, and causes them to neglect their 
the maintenance of their rights and interests. For the | “spheres,” we shall insist not only that woman shall 
first no man can and will decide, who is not governed continue to be deprived of the ballot, but also that man 
by barbarism and stupidity, therefore the last only re-| shall at once surrender it, and thus be brought back 
mains. | into the paths of duty and propriety. 

We have already said that the freedom and estimate| “Sensible women don’t wish to vote; they would not 
of women must grow in the same proportion as rough | if they could,” says one with a triumphant air, thus 
physical strength loses its value. Therefore, the nearer | showing his ignorance of the real truth of the matter, 
the time approaches when decisions shall not be reached | 4S facts prove to us that the most talented and highly 
by violence, but by considerations of right and justice, cultured women in the land are almost universally in 
when war is set aside as a barbarity, when the power of favor of this new reform. 
the hands is directed entirely to the subduing of nature,, “Of course all the grass-widows and disappointed old 
and even these are often made superfluous by the arts, Maids are in favor of it, but there are a few others,” re- 
of machinery, the more will man be approaching the hu- | marks a poor, weak specimen of the genus homo, who is, 
mane position, where woman seems, as it were, to be evidently, fearful lest woman, if given the opportunity, 
waiting for him. Then the savage nature will have | ™ight surpass her brother. 


vented itself, and gained the capacity to recognize| tis generally a useless task to show such a person 


as free, and entitled to its rights, a being to whom| ‘he falsity of his assertion, and to prove that most all 
strength is wanting to enforce her freedom and her | ° the prominent leaders of the movement are happy 
rights. wives and mothers. His stand is taken, and he intends 

Woman from the first represents, as it were, the hue to maintain it to the last, in the same spirit the old min- 
man being, and to a certain degree, man becomes a hu- | ister exhibited, who, when asked if he would permit a 
man being only so far as he approaches the woman. | Woman to speak from his pulpit, replied savagely: “I 





Much of what has been regarded as “manly” is really | 
only barbarous. The rough force which was nothing 

but barbarism, we have been accustomed to look upon | 
as principle, and a lasting aim. Thus that has been es- | 
teemed the highest which in later times will be declared 

the lowest; and the women of the future will regard | 
many a hero whom we honor as the ideal of manliness, 

as simply a murderer and a ruffian. 


— EE 


WANTED---A FEW ARGUMENTS FOR THE OPPOSI-| 


would not allow the angel Gabriel himself to take my 
place, if he came in the garb of a woman.” 


New Haven’s public bath is a popular institution, 
having been used, last week, by persons, of which 
number 455 were women, for whom it is reserved on 
one day each week. 


_ Aportion of the original manuscript of “Oliver Twist,” 

in the handwriting of the author, was sold by auction 

naa | in London for £50, and purchased by Mr. John 
orste 


The Rev. Dr. Prime predicts that within the life of 
some now living there will be a union of all evangelical 
Christians in New York. Brother Beecher and other 
— theologues indorse the opinion, or, at least, go 
or it. 





A meeting of the Americans in Paris has been held 
to form a committee to act with the International San- 
itary Association and the French Volunteer Associa- 
tion for the succor of the wounded. Dr. Thomas W. 
Evans, the chairman, subscribed $2000. 


Secretary Cox thinks he can civilize the Indians by 
apprenticing boys to farmers until they learn how to till 
the soil, and then returning them to their tribes with 
implements and other things necessary for farming, and 
wiil try the experiment, if he can get authoriiy. 


The Brazilian government has ordered that all ceme- 
teries hereafter laid out shall reserve a corner for the 
burial of Protestants, unbaptized infants, suicides and 
other infidels; also that with the same object a corner 


| in the principal existing cemeteries shall be profaned or 


unblessed. 


A newspaper man describes Lady Franklin as “over 
70 years old, of medium height, full habit, vigorous for 
her age, has a full, square, good featured face, with un- 
impaired perceptions and extraordinary conversational 
ability. She dresses in black, with white sacque, full 
white cap, and loose white kids.” 


Professor Seeley, author of “Ecce Homo,” has just 
completed a course of lectures to women, on Roman 
History, at the government Institution of Kensington. 
There were two hundred in the class. Seventeen wo- 
men are among the candidates for examination at the 
London University, against nine last year. 


Hiram Sibley, one of the directors of the Cornell Uni- 
versity; and ex-president of the Western Union Tele- 
graph company, has presented that institution funds for 
the erection of a mechanics’ workshop, 200 feet long and 
two stories high, of stone. The plans for the building, 
which will cost $60,000, have been already approved. 


The late Sir James Simpson, the renowned Scottish 
physician, who was followed to his grave by five thou- 
sand people, stood by the side of Professors Mason, Faw- 
sett, Balfour, Huxley, Guthrie, Oliver, Marshall, and all 
the leading men of the leading Universities of Europe, 
in favor of the complete equality of the sexes, in medi- 
eal education. 


The Congregationalist says: “On a recent Sabbath a 
Congregational minister, not a thousand miles from 
Boston, attended two Sabbath-schools, conducted two 
prayer-meetings and preached three sermons, coming 
off the course, we understand, fresh and ready for an- 
other heat. Where is the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals ?” 


The third installment of “Unpublished Letters by 
Charlotte Bronté” appears in Hours at Home for Au- 
gust. The letters reveal very much of the inner life— 
“the hopes and fears that kindle hope,” the sore family 
troubles and afflictions, the longings and regrets—of the 
Bronté sisters, and cannot fait to awaken in even the 
most casual reader a pathetic interest. 


As to public women in France, some of them are as 
fine orators as any in that land of oratory. The “con- 
ferences” or lectures of those women are crowded, and 
there are no male orators who discourse in the English 
tongue who can surpass, in pprmnennt grace, in elegant 
diction, in passion, and in cod] retort to impertinent in- 
terruption, Mmes. Audourard, Minche and Duresme. 


Under the heading of “New York’s White Slaves,” 
for weeks past, the New York Sun has published let- 





“If my sister should ever disgrace herself by voting, 

would disown her,” asserts Young America with 
a most determined face, but we venture to say that he 
would not relinquish the right which he has just ac- 
quired of disgracing himself for any consideration what- 
ever. We wonder if he remembers the old proverb: 
“What’s sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 

“We don't think it is best for you to vote,” said a 


ters, written by the lady saleswomen of this city, setting 
| forth their complaints of small pay, long hours, and 
| other inflictions during the business part of the day. 
| The movement appears to be a good one; at the right 
| time, and by the very ones who should keep the bail 
| rolling. 
| Arthur Stahl is the nom de plume of a German lady 
| who is beginning to distinguish herself in that sort of 
| literature which is more the result of scholastic attain- 
ments, extended travel, and natural cleverness, than of 


TION. | boy of eighteen to his teacher. She turned, and with | any decided genius for authorship. She has just writ- 


It is perfectty astonishing to hear the puerile and 
nonsensical objections made by sundry people to the 
“woman question.” Nothing gives better evidence of 
the weakness of their position than the futile attempts 
which they make to sustain it, by uttering nonsense and 
dignifying it by the name of argument. Young men, 
especially, are given to airing their sentiments in ab- 
surd and silly speeches. We cannot blame them as 
much{as we might, when we remember the example 
set by those who have the teachings of age and experi- 
ence, 

With the Bushnells and Todds as leaders in fool- 
ish absurdities, and the Lords and Fultons in slang and 
slander, it is not strange that college students and dash- 
ing young dandies vie with each other in showing Jack 
of common sense when attempting to discuss Woman 


Suffrage. 


“Women will never vote,” said a young farmer, shak- 
ing his head oracularly ; “J don’t expect ever to see them 
at the ballot-box.” “Well, you will have to die pretty soon, 
then, sir,’ we answered promptly, “for,our word for it, at 
the hundredth anniversary of our ‘glorious Fourth,’ we 


Shall be able to say, in deed and in truth, ‘The land of, 


>,” 


the free and the home of the brave. “Never!” he 
still replied, and proceeded to enlarge upon the corrupt 
state of politics, saying that he was almost ashamed 
to vote himself, and should dislike to see “the ladies” 
degrading themselves by so doing. 

Here it was again; the same old string which has 
been harped upon, till it twangs most discordantly to all 
discerning ears. In vain we urge the refining influence 
of woman in the “spheres’’ she has already entered, in 
vain do we assert that a true woman will always be 
the same, no matter where she is or what she does, 
Prejudice blinds the sight, and woman must not, can- 
not, and shall not, be permitted “to dabble in the dirty 
pool of polities.” 

“I should not wish my wife to vote,’’ says a college 
poy. “She will, though, when you get ready to have 
one,” we answer. “Why, I should be just as willing to 
see her go out and work on the railroad, as to see her 
goto the polls,” he continues. “But there isn’t the 


a calm manner, but with flashing eyes, replied to this 
thoughtless, but most impertinent remark, “I prefer to 
be my own judge in that matter, sir.’ The exceeding 
'fearfulness which so many exhibit, lest the “woman 
question” overturn and demolish all that is pure and 
| good, is certainly in contrast to the indifference with 
which they behold the ravages of intemperance and oth- 
| er terrible vices that evidently will not be suppressed 
till woman has the power of using “the mighty arm of 
the law” against them. 
As prejudice rather than reason is the mainspring of 


| logic is usually so weak, and conclusions so absurd, or | 


' 


that their articles are so filled with false assertions and 
‘abusive epithets. Pitying their attempts at keeping 
| their tottering structures from entire demolition, we 
| again say: Wanted—A few arguments for the opposition. 
OBERLIN, Ono. JANE O. DEFoREsT. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, | 
Dr. Nelaton, the famous French surgeon, returned | 
an income of $80,000 for the last year. 


During the five years that nitro-glycerine has been in 
use over 1700 persons have been killed or maimed by it. 


The Dutch are in consternation over a decree of Hol- 
land opening the examination of apothecaries to wo- 
men. 


The Saturday Review says that Brigham Young is 
reported to be so rich, that it wonders he has not. been 
admitted to a place in “Lothair.” 


The first examinations for women ever opened to Ire- 
land, were passed the other day at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, by twenty-eight lady candidates. 


At a festival in Chicago, to the St. Andrew’s Society, 
when the toast “The Bench and Bar” was announced, 
the band struck up “The Rogue’s March.” 


The cities of Great Britain compete for the privilege 
of being selected as the place of meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Sixteen ladies are studying medicine at the Universi- 
ty of Zurich, and the Dean reports the “innovation has 
undoubtedly improved the discipline of the school.” 





| action for our opponents, we do not wonder that their | 


| ten “Historical Pictures from the Old World.” “The 
| Daughter of the Alhambra” was the title of a former 
| work of hers. 


Governor Fairchild, of Wisconsin, is not only a gal- 
| ]ant man, but jocose. He was riding ina ear lately with 
a friend, when two young men came in, escorting two 
| young ladies. There were no vacant seats, and the 
| Governor and his friend surrendered theirs to the ladies. 
What was their astonishment to see the young men oc- 
cupy the seats, and take the young,ladies in their laps? 
| “By George,” said the Governor, “we might have done 
that!” 


| Considering the discomforts of the present heated 
term, the following from the Oberlin (Ohio) News is 
anything but refreshing: “The Oberlin College junior 
class, thinking last Saturday morning was not warm 
|enough, built up a fire in their recitation-room, and 
| when the hour for recitation came, and with it the pro- 

fessor, the heat was so intense that it was almost sutfo- 

cating. The professor stood his ground, and made the 
| class sweat before they got through with the joke.” 


The Russian government has opened the doors of all 


the medical schools to women, and given them permis® 


sion to practice medicine on the same conditions as 
men. There is now a commissioner in this country 
from the French government, who is instructed to in- 
vestigate Her Majesty’s woman movement, and carry 
back a report for the enlightenment and guidance of the 
| Liberal regime in the same direction. His name is De 
Malacre, and he is an eminent political economist. 


The example of the women of America in providing 
| for the relief of the victims of our civil war is bearing 

rich fruit abroad. It is stated that the women of France 
| are sending immense quantities of bedding and hospital 
| furniture to the army, and there will be no lack of 
| nurses or sanitary supplies when the contest, shall ac- 
| tually commence. In Prussia the same noble spirit is 

exhibited among all classes, and whatever woman’s sym- 

pathy and efforts can do to mitigate the horrors of war 
| will be cheerfully and unshriukingly done. 


A story has been told of a graceless seamp who gained 
| aecess to the Clarendon printing-office in Oxford, Eng., 
| where the forms of a new edition of the Episcopal 
Prayer Book had just been made up and were ready for 
| the press. In that part of the “form” containing the 

marriage service he substituted the letter k for the let- 
ter v in the word live; and thus the vow “to love, hon- 
or, comfort, ete.,so long as ye both shall live,’ was made 
to read “so long as ye both shail like!” The change 
i not discovered till the whole edition was printed 
off. 
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LETTER FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Woopsipe, Hampton, N.H., Aug. 8, 1870. 

DEAR JOURNAL:—Weary of the dust and heat of 
the city, we took seats in the cars of the sea-shore line 
of the Eastern Railroad, and were whirled away over 
marshes and meadows; catching frequent glimpses of 
the cool green sea, and the sandy beaches with their 
large hotels, cosy cottages, and the less pretentious 
shanties. 

After a ride of almost two hours, we left the cars at 
the busy little station of Hampton. The large stages in 
waiting, marked “Boar’s Head” and “Hampton Beach,” 
were soon crowded with passengers, and loaded with 
their baggage. Having procured an easy carriage and 
good horse, we proceeded to our destination. Oh! how 
pure and cool the air was, how still it seemed, a silence 
so profound as to be very impressive, restful, peaceful, 
and altogether blessed. The smooth, shaded road led 
past farm-houses, gardens and fields, where comfort and 
peace seemed to hold entire sway, and through pine 
woods, dark, fragrant, and clear of undergrowth. 

By-and-by we vpened a large gate, and turned from 
the main road down a grass-grown way, through a 
wood lot, and past the picturesque ruin of an old saw- 
will half hidden in the trees. Over the rustic bridge 
that spans a beautiful brook, with shaded banks and shy 
little hiding places amoung the stones, for the tiny fish 
that dart and flash in its waters, sporting and thriving 
undisturbed by fear of hook or line. Then we opened 
another gate, climbed up.a steep knoll crowned by a 
grove of pines, tall and straight as an arrow. From 
this we emerged into a lane running between the or- 
chard and pasture, and the large two story farm house 
gladdened our tired vision. Here a welcome and sup- 
per awaited us, and, strangers though we were, we soon 
had the feeling of being at home. We were shown to 
large, airy chambers containing good, clean beds, ample 
closets, and all the conveniences for comfort. 

The house is situated in the centre of a farm of about 
one hundred acres, and we aie an eighth of a mile at 
least from the roads, secure from all dust and noise, and 
surrounded on every side, by woodland, orchard, field, 
pasture and meadows. ‘The meadows extend in nearly 
a direct line to the beach, and open a passage to the sea 
through which the cool, pure sea-breeze comes to us 
tempered and freshened a littie by the distance. The 
air was so clear and still that early in the morning 3. 
and L. declared they could hear the roar of the surf, 
but W., with a more experienced ear, and that practical 
wisdom men usually possess, declared it impossible, and 
that the sound could be nothing but the rumble of a 
long train ot freight cars, passing slowly over the marsh- 
es. As the seais five miles distant, we would not be able 
to hear the breakers unless there was a furious storm. 

This farm of Woodside is owned and managed by a 
smart, energetic, capable woman. 

She employs men and boys, and the young daughters 
of the neighboring farmers, and cares for them as thought- 
fully, treats them as tenderly, as though they were her 
own sons and daughters. ‘They share with the boarders 
and herself, the best the farm affords, and if they are 
sick, she gives them her most devoted attention. Sure- 
ly, those who dwell with her may say their lines have 
fallen in pleasant plaees. She owns quite a number of 
cows, but thinks it more profitable to sell the milk than 
to make butter and cheese. She has great enthusiasm 
in raising horses, and it would interest and amuse you 
to hear her talk of the pedigree of her five-year-old colt, 
that she trains and drives herself, alone, going like the 
wind anywhere, and everywhere she wishes to. There 
were two quite young colts, in one of the pleasant pas- 
tures, both of them descendants also of the celebrated 
“Fear-Naught.” Both these colts had begun their edu- 
cation, one of them at the tender age of seven weeks, 
both having had the bits in their mouths. ‘These colts 
are trained and taught, not broken, as the term express- 
es, by blows and abuse, but governed by kindness, firm- 
ness, and patience, never being struck, frightened, or 
spoken harshly to. This woman, though not a professed 
advocate of Woman Suffrage, is a living exponent of the 
faith in that cause, running, controlling, managing, buy- 
ing and selling, and transacting all the business of the 
farm, and doing it as well and independently as a man. 

We are informed that the laws of New Hampshire 
are much more favorable to women than those of Mas- 
sachusetts. Here a woman can sell or otherwise dis- 
pose of her own property, houses, land, horses, cows and 
oxen without the consent or signature of her husband, 
and the proceeds are entirely her own. In case of a 
separation, the father can take but half of the children, 
usually the boys, while the mother keeps the girls; if 
there is but one, it is the mother’s. In cases of neglect 
or desertion, after five years’ absence, the parent loses 
all control of the children, and they belong to the par- 
ent who remained with them. Here a woman owns 
her own wages, and her own baby, which, according to 
the laws of Massachusetts, she does not. |We think 
this last is a mistake.—Eb.] 

Near Woodside is another large farm, where the wo- 
man carries on the milk business, while the husband 
attends to the farm work. Every evening about seven, 
we hear her rattling up the S-shaped avenue, leading to 
the front of the house, with a white horse and light, 
Open express wagon, full of empty cans, which she ex- 
changes for full ones under the large oak tree, near the 
well (there is no significance in this), where they are 
left in waiting for her. She loads them in herself, when 
there is no one by to help her, and tumbles the empty 
ones on the grass to be filled the next evening. She 
collects the milk in person, from this and several adjoin- 
ing farms, and carries it to the cars that take it to mar- 
ket in Boston. 

It is reported by some of her less independent neigh- 








bors, that she frequently loads the milk into the car, 
from her cart, with her own hands, “just like a man,” 
they say. She makes this enterprise very successful and 
very profitable. A few years ago she was an invalid for 
a year and a half, and recovered her health by being 
out of doors, and has now become well, strong, and ca- 
pable of enduring great labor. 

Her home is the old estate of Governor Weare, the 
first President of New Hampshire, as they term it, a 
man of great ability and who was forty-five years in 
public service. We were shown the chamber that Wash- 
ington and other distinguished persons had occupied, 
and the bedstead on which they slept. The dark blue 
and white paper on two sides of the room is the same 
that was on them, and one end has been covered with 
paper that was formerly on the parlor below, and is as 
thick and firm as paste-board. It is of a green color, 
and represents a hunter, with his hounds, chasing a herd 
of deer. The other end is paneled to the ceiling with 
pine, which by age has come to resemble black walnut in 
color. 

The walls are not lathed and plastered, but the paper is 
put into the wooden partition, and held in place by a 
narrow moulding all around. The house is all preserved 
in nearly the same order that it had originally. The 
same broad, easy staircase, and its landings, and hand- 
some balusters, are as finely carved and finished as those 
in some of our best modern houses, 

Thirty years ago there was a large, flourishing semi- 
nary in this village, for the instruction of both sexes, 
but the school is scattered now, and the building going 
toruin. A large white marble obelisk, erected by the 
town to honor the memory of their distinguished towns- 
man, rises near by in a conspicuous place, and bears a 
record and this motto, “He was one who dared to love 
his country and be poor.” 

There are many delightful drives in this vicinity, the 
roads are good, and the scenery interesting. 

Should any of your readers be in search of a quiet 
place to rest and spend the dog-days in, we would rec- 
ommend them to go to “Hampton Fails,” BETH, 

LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, Aug, 2, 1870, 

DEAR JOURNAL :—Will an “occasional” be acceptable 
from over the mountains, when the spirit moves the pen 
to action? I believe that you cannot be indifferent to 
the outward semblance of El Dorado, at least, since the 
return of the “Boston party,” of which it is cruelly 
said, being so overwhelmed with its grand reception, 
balls and excursions, it became oblivious to its beloved 
“Hub,” and left it in the centre of Montgomery street— 
in consequence of which oversight, please consider us, 
hereafter, the centre of all terrestial things, and value us 
accordingly. This erratic missive may prove a God- 
send in your stifling August days. When the thermom- 
eter is coquetting in the hundreds, a fan must be more 
captivating than the quill. We are never stifled with 
heat, but keep cool the year round. 

I have just returned from a week’s sojourn in Nicasio 
valley. Beautiful Nicasio! And of it and the journey 
will I write. On one of the most lovely mornings of 
this most lovely clime, we steamed up the Bay, in the 
“Clinton ;” past Alcatraz, with its bristling fortifica- 
tions; past the Golden Gate, with its open welcome to 
the sea; past the white walls of Vallejo; on and on, 
piercing the crisp morning air like a wedge, and leay- 
ing behind us a soft fleece of fuam, and a dissolving 
plume trom the noisy chffmney. Arriving at Petaluma, 
we were captured and carried away bodily, (the spirit 
lingered at the hotel), to the home of an affluent Ger- 
man gentleman, a bachelor, who has a beautiful resi- 
dence in common with his partner. The wife of the 
latter, Mrs. B., speaks English indifferently, but her in- 
telligent, beaming face and charming broken sentences 
were a more eloquent welcome than the choicest pearls 
of speech; and her little son and daughter, blithe as 
birds, played four-hand duets upon the piano, and sung 
and danced to express their joy at our impromptu visit. 

Mr. B. is in the “Faderland” to tetch his aged mother 
and two little twin nieces, orphan children of his only 
brother. In answer to an inquiry, Mrs. B. said, “Ah! if 
mudder will only come, I will make her so happy; if she 
says de white wall is black, I will answer, ‘Yes, mudder, 
de wall is black; and de dear little childer shall leave 
allde monies wid der mudder’s family and come and live 
wid me and learn everyting in de goot schools, I love 
dem #o much.” How I blessed and loved her for her 
noble heart, as I saw the suppressed emotion, as tear 
after tear tell over her rapt and glowing countenance, 
radiant with love and self-sacrifice for the aged mother 
and helpless babes. 

One night only did we remain in this German-Amer- 
ican family. In the morning early, our gallant host, 
with whip in hand, shouted from the porch, “All ready !” 
So bidding a cordial Good bye, and receiving a “Gott 
bless you!” from our ingenuous hostess, we proceeded 
on our journey, behind a spanking span of roans, A 
sixteen miles’ ride was before us, through vallies of un- 
speakable loveliness; over hills regal in the luminous 
atmosphere of the season ; clad in the rich golden-brown 
of mid-summer ; wreathed and festooned with the fadeless 
oak and chaperal, with here and there a graceful mad- 
roné, with its crimson bark and satin emerald leaves 
gleaming in the sunlight. Far beyond were encbanting 
vistas of the blue, blue sea, flashing in the soft light, like 
burnished steel. High up on a bold spur of the moun- 
tains was outlined a snow-white bull whose symmetry 
would vie with Priscilla’s Pegasus. Cattle paths wound 
like silver threads clear to the tops of the mountains, 
where cattle and sheep climb in quest of the sweet 
cured grass and burr-clover, which keeps them in splen- 
did condition all through the dry season, 

Close by an abrupt pass in the mountain were the 
ruins of an old Spanish house, made of adobe, a species 
of sun-dried brick. Fancy conjured up pictures of the 
departed glory of those old walls. What haughty 
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daughters of old Castile had daintily crossed that deso- 
late threshold, regal in youth and beauty, sheathing 
weapons more dangerous then the dagger’s point, with- 
in dark eyes, that could love or hate to the death. 
Standing out from the hillside, in the rear of the ruins, 
was an outcropping of rock that looked like an ancient 
mausoleum, with the resemblance of two white figures 
guarding the sacred portal, which suggested the thought 
that there slept they of the ruined walls, after life’s fit- 
ful day, watched over by the good genii of their native 
land. 

All of these beautiful sun-kissed hills and dales that 
need only to be “tickled with a hve to laugh with a har- 
vest,” and that should be filled with beautiful homes, 
are held by a few grasping men in ruinous monopolies, 
single individuals owning many square leagues, But 
time will cure this evil, as well as many another, I trust. 

We arrived at Nicasio in time for dinner, and found 
a fine hotel, dropped like a great pearl into that marvel- 
lously beautiful mountain cradle. And Oh! joy forever! 
we made the blissful discovery, that Mrs. Grundy had 
not arrived. We could enjoy a clean muslin and bless- 
ed slippers all day and not shock the god of fashion. 

One day we visited a reservation of Digger Indians. 
In going there our path led through the fields. Sud- 
denly there was a great cry from the advance guard, “A 
grizzly, a grizzly!” And sure enough, lying in the path 
before us was a terrible something, more loathsome than 
a grizzly, but less dangerous, for it was poor “Lo,” over- 
come and prone upon the earth, from the too close con- 
tact with civilization. We hurried past the revolting 
spectacle, only to find about twenty others, in like con- 
dition, in a round hole in the ground, which they call a 
“sweat-house.” 

Here they were ranged around, with heads to the wall, 
in almost a nude condition, lying upon straw; and in 
such a beastly state of intoxication that they were en- 
tirely oblivious, excepting one, the aged chief. He sat 
in the centre of the pit, and looked, in the semi-darkness, 
like the witch of Endor, with his white shock of un- 
kempt hair and gleaming eyes. His name is ‘Tehocnus, 
and he is more than a hundred years oid. We fled in 
horror from the combined fumes of savagism and civili- 
zation, to one of the houses, where we saw a bright-faced 
girl and little babe. They were decently clad and whole- 


some looking. Within the house, which consisted of | 


only one room, was a sick woman, lying on a mat, with 
a clean pillow and white sheets. 

Further on was a real wigwam, made of bark and un- 
dressed skins, with a hole at the bottom just large 
enough to crawl in and out. I stooped down, and 
looking in, saw an old, old squaw, bent double with age, 
toothless and disheveled, mumbling to herself, over a 
smoking pile of tagots, and stirring in a pan what looked 
like whole wheat. Outside, decaying pieces of fish were 
suspended upon a stick, to dry in the sun. The whole 
village was swarming with lean, vicious dogs and fam- 
ishing cats, that gave us no friendly greeting. Finding 
nothing to admire and much to offend the senses, we 
beat a hasty retreat, glad to escape into the pure, unde- 
filed air of heaven. 

There was a festival the last night of our stay, in aid 
of a church, and after the sales were over,the merry 
dance began, and was continued into the “wee sma’ 
hours.” Many a dark-eyed beauty that floated in the 
waltz, or wove her charms through the mazy meshes of 
the quadrille, could trace her lineage back to the sunny 
land of Spain, and the storied halls of the Alhambra. 
There was a bride and a fiancée, both lovely in lace 
and pearls and in their bright young hopes. I dared 
not cast a horoscope of their future, but prayed silently, 
that their hearts might be fresh and joyous, long after 
the beautiful caskets that contained them were faded 
and worn by time and change. 

Children, too, were there. Beautiful children! clear 
of eye and stout of limb! The native born children of 
this coast have a physical development that will suc- 
cessfully compete with any nation upon the earth, and 
if intemperance in drink, food and clothing could be 
banished to the kingdom of Gehenna, we might in a 
few generations compete with the primitive perfect 
man—a perfection which has steadily declined since 
the birth of distilleries, fashion and high living. Whis- 
key, in all its loathsomeness, is the curse of this coast as 
well as of the nation. Would that every distillery 
throughout the land (and the whole earth beside) was 
annihilated by one fell swoop; never to lift up its hy- 
dra-head agin; never again to drag a human soul into 
the gutter; into the delirium of demons; “into the jaws 
of death; into the mouth of hell!” 

Think you, dear JOURNAL, that we should have fif- 
teen hundred reeking grog-shops in the heart of San 
Francisco, if women heiped to make laws and grant li- 
censes? ‘Think you that whiskey’s legitimate first-born 
—Prostitution—would flaunt its colors and display its 
wares at broad noon, in windows, in doors, and upon the 
sidewalks of some of the principal thoroughfares of this 
Christian city, if women could legislate? If the daugh- 
ters of this fair land were early taught individuality ; 
that to be self-sustaining and self-supporting is the 





FEMALE CLERKS. 

Whatever may be the result of the singular disappear- 
ance of $20,000 in greenbacks from the issue-room of 
the Treasury at Washington on the 1/th ult., the inci- 
dent is a reminder of one fact that ought not to be for- 
gotten. Not an instance, we believe, of the dishonesty 
of a female employée of the Treasury has yet been 
brought to light. Though the regulations for the pre- 
vention of and detection of pilfering in that department 
are in the main so complete as to repel rather than en- 
courage the strongest kleptomaniacal propensity, this is 
a highly creditable showing. It is particularly credita- 
ble when the history of female appointments in the 
Treasury during a former administration is reealled, 
provided that whatever virtues some of the employées 
may have lacked, honesty was not among their missing 
ones. The female clerks, counters and detectives of the 
Treasury handle such vast sums in securities in so many 
different ways, that if they were not generally or, per- 
haps, Unexceptionally honest there would occur now 
and then deficits traceable to something worse than care- 
lessness. The record in “this respect of women in the 
Treasury probably coincides with that of female em- 
ployées in other government departments; and the same 
case holds, let us remark, with the sex at large. Covet- 
ousness is a passion shared by women as well as men; 
but the disposition to steal, if it exists at all in the av- 
erage female breast, is happily restrained by considera- 
tions and even instincts which have lost a good deal of 
their force with a large, yet not wholly vicious, portion 
of mankind.—W. Y. World. 
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AN English journal states that at a recent meeting of 
the Female Medical Society in London, Dr. Charles 
Drysdale said that, in his opinion, man had never com- 
mitted a graver error than in keeping women out of the 
medical profession. Nothing, he was sure, would tend 
more to human progress and to the diminution of sut- 
fering and the prevention of disease than their admission 
to all branches of the healing art. Dr. Drysdale then 
mentioned the names of thirty or more distinguished 
men who were among the petitioners for granting medi- 
cal degrees to women; and he believed that they would 
ere long take a high place among the practitioners of 
medicine in England. There were 20,000 doctors in the 
kingdom, and he saw no reason why many thousand la- 
dies might not practice all branches of the healing art, 
both in the mother country and in the colonies. 
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As one enters the nave of St. Peter’s, at Rome, he 
perceives on either hand a font of holy water. These 
| are of colossal size, and each is supported by two angels 
sculptured in white marble, and as large as grown men, 
but which have the form and the air of infantile cherubs, 
And such is the nicety of proportion in everything about 
| St. Peter’s that not the slightest incongruity is felt on 
' account of the great size of these overgrown infants. 
| There is a wonderful naturalness and intensity of ex- 
pression in the attitudes and countenances of the e fig- 
ures. If some miracle should give them voices they 
could not express more ‘comprehensively and clearly 
than they now do the emotions of sacred joy and rever- 
| ential admiration which the sculptor sought to typify in 
them. ‘The vases themselves are of a very rare dark or- 
ange colored marble, with a drapery of black and white. 


Gducational. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLAS- 


SICAL SCHOOL. 
A FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


This School was established in 1854 by Nathaniel T. Allen and 
Rev. Cyrus Pierce, co-laborers for some years as Principals of the 
Model and Normal Departments of the first Normal School in 
America, 

In the organization of the School, the principle was recognized 
that the union of the sexes, in family and in school, conduces, 
under proper management, toa better moral development, and of- 
fers a more healthy mental stimulus than the education of either 
sex alone, and this experience of nearly seventeen years only 
confirms the correctness of that principle. 

The School is conducted in three departments, viz: a Kinder- 
garten, a Training-School and an Acadamic Department. Its 
| corps of teachers embraces graduates of Harvard College, the Pol- 
ytechnic Institute at Troy, N. Y., the Massachusetts and Prussian 
Normal Schools, and a pupil soon to be graduated at Madame 
Kriege’s Kindergarten Training-School in Boston. 

Classes always in preparation for business, for teaching, for col” 
lege, and for the scientific schools, 

While it is not intended to give undue prominence to any one 




















branch of study, the attention of parents is especially called to 
the Modern Language department, in charge of two ladies, one 
a German Normal scholar, the other an American, but for many 
years a resident abroad, who together speak, as well as teach, all 
| the desirable languages of Southern Europe. Language, then, 
| as well as Music and the Sciences, may be made a specialty either 
| by pupils in the School, or by those who, having completed a 
' school-course, wish to come in for recitations alone; while the 
' large number—14—of teachers employed enables the School to of- 
fer to timid, nervous and exceptionally backward scholars the ad- 
vantages of private tutorship until fitted to join classes. 


For further particulars address 
JAMES T. ALLEN, 
Aug. 6. 


West Newton, Mass. 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 

In accordance with the request of several families who wish 
their daughters to have an education similar to their sons, girls 
will be admitted to all the departments of this school. 

The forty-third year will commence September 12. Application 
may be made by mail, or at 16 Essex street, on Saturdays, after 


| August 1, from 9 till 2 o'clock. Catalogues containing terms, &c., 


may be obtained of Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co., A. Williams, 
and Thomas Groom & Co., or by addressing 
July 30. tf CUSHINGS & LADD. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Neos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Students of this school can attend the clini:s at Bellevue Hospi- 





noblest attribute of womanhood ; that labor, either with 
muscle or brain, is the weapon of honor, growth and | 
distinction ; that a soiled and hardened hand (if need | 
be) is much more beautiful than a hardened heart and 
soiled soul, such things could not be — the pestilen- 
tial fires would burn out and die fur want of fresh fuel! 
Whiskey, with all its subtle ramifications, “is the root of 
all evil”—directly or indirectly, every il) can be traced to 
its source. Insanity, idiocy, injustice, murder and ap- 
palling depravity—they come of this deadly night-shade. 
Whenever woman takes her place in church and state, 
the axe of reformation and purification will tind this 
upas root! Then will go up to God the incense of a 
glad acclaim, mightier than the hallelujah that ascended 
when the shackles fell from off the slave, tor then will 
all Christendom unite in the grand jubilee of nations. 





M. L. 8. 


tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Fall term commences first Monday in October. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Raculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


1288 d Av » New York City. 
Jan. 2. nad 


~ WOMEN’S MEDICAL. COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Nerth College Avenue and Twenty=second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The Twenty-first Annual Session will commence on Thursday, 
October 13, 1570, and continue tive months. 
For Catalogues or further information address, 


E. H. Cleveland, M.D., 
Aug. 13. SECRETARY. at 
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REDUCTION OF PRICE. 
ONE DOLLAR FOR FIVE MONTHS !! 


Knowing by experience that those who once subscribe, 
seldom willingly discontinue, we offer the WoMAN’s 
JouRNAL from the first of August for the five months 
ending January 1, 1871, for the sum of one dollar. 

Our increased circulation, consequent, in part, on the 
consolidation of the Woman’s Advocate with the Jour- 
NAL, enables us to reduce the price of our paper from 
$3.00 per annum to $2.50. Clubs of ten will receive the 
paper at $2.00. Our rates of advertising, for the same 
reason, are increased 50 per cent. 

Now, then, let us double our circulation. Let all our 
friends, and all the friends of the Advocate, East and 
West, go to work at once, and get us ten thousand new 
names at one dollar each, during the month of August. 
Good friends, you can do it if you will each get one 
name. In no other way,can you help the cause so 
much. Speak to your friends and neighbors, Almost 
every one you ask will feel able and willing to invest 
one doliar. 





THE WORK BEFORE US. 


The consolidation of the Chicago Agitator and the 
Ohio Advccate in the targer circulation and more varied 
columns of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL has given the 
cause an advantage never so fully enjoyed before. The 
friends of Woman Suffrage throughout the United States 
have now this representative weekly newspaper devoted 
solely to their great political reform, with subscribers, 
correspondents and stockholders, in almost every State 
of the Union. 

Sensible of the responsibilities of our position as a 
national representative of a great moral and political 
movement, we shall spare no effort to advance its inter- 
ests, and to bring its friends into more intimate and 
fraternal relations, Believing that the principles and 
policy of the AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION are essential to the dignity and success of the 
cause, we shall give it our hearty support. In order to 
obtain reliable news and information, we invite the co- 
operation of State and local societies, and of friends of 
the cause everywhere. Send us full particulars of what is 
doing in your own vicinity for insertion in the JouRNAL, 
and let us make it a medium of communication between 
all sections of the country. 

For the purpose of extending still more rapidly our 
increasing circulation, A. J. Boyer, formerly an editor 
of the Woman’s Advocate, will hereafter act as General 
Western’ Agent and correspondent of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. He is authorized to create local agents, pro- 
cure advertisements, obtain subscribers, and take gen- 
eral charge of our Western business. We request our 
friends throughout the West and Northwest to codper- 
ate with him in these objects and to keep him apprized 
of what is going on. His address, for the present, is 
Dayton, Ohio. 

We have already made arrangements to establish 
offices and headquarters in Boston, Chicago and St. 
Louis. We hope soon to announce the completion of 
similar arrangements in New York, Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati and San Francisco, of which timely notice will 
be given hereafter. 








“MAKING THE BEST OF IT.” 


As when the tides of ocean ebb and flow, the waters 
rise and fall in all the creeks and arms of the sea that 
stretch inland, so do the tides of summer travel come 
and go in the office of the WomMAN’s JoURNAL. With 
no chance for a vacation, we sit in its cool and quiet 
retreat, and give audience to the pleasure and health 
seekers that drift hither and thither, during a season un- 
paralleled for heat and dryness since the days of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. The roar of the sweltering city floats 
up to us, subdued by distance—quiet reigns in the 
Club-rooms overhead, for “everybody is out of town”— 
flowers distil their aroma from vases on the mantel, on 
the tables, on the desk, on the brackets, for our lovely 
girl clerk, the daughter of Angelina Grimke Weld, de- 
lights in fragrance and beauty—and not unfrequently a 
hand-organ halts before our window, and benevolently 
volunteers us snatches of opera, and gems of waltzes, 
sandwiched between “Cap’n Jinks” and “Shoo Fly.” 
The organist is our protégé, and we have a liking for 
him, his organ and his—monkey, who is a trained and 
cunning piece of animate mischievous ugliness, 

Here came Mary Mitchell a week or two ago, the 
only woman graduate of Bates College, at Lewiston, Me., 
the only New England college to which women are ad- 
mitted on equal terms with men. The least of little 
black-eyed girls in size, she has, like “good Queen Bess,” 
the “stomach of a king,” and is eloquent in her indig- 
nant complaint that the male principal of the High 
School in which she has been teaching received $3,000, 
the male assistant $1,800, while she, their equal in schol- 
arship, and ability to teach (report says their superior), 
was jewed down to a pitiful $500. We advise her to 
accept the vacant situation of proof-reader in a publish- 
ing house, where they issue large numbers of Greek and 
Latin school books, and where the compensation is not 
so beggarly. Women must not all dri't into the profes- 
sion of teaching. They must do something else that 
pays better. 

Hither drifts in,and out again, the stately and come- 
y Miss Gardner, the one woman student in the Divini- 

y School at Harvard She has good news to bring. 
Wo discourtesy trom fellow students has repelled her. 





And from teachers like Dr. Hedge, Jas. Freeman 
Clarke, and other men of mature Christian character and 
large and generous culture, she could receive only aid 
and encouragement. Happy theological woman stu- 
dent! 

Then there flits in the wide-awake girl reporter of the 
Boston Post. She is just from Swampscott—Newport 
—the mountains—Martha’s Vineyard—the camp-meet- 
ing—and brown and burned, dusty and jolly, she has a 
budget of funny things to unfold. So we close the door 
and listen to the all-seeing, all-hearing. and all-remem 
bering chatter-box, laughing at her comical narrations 
as we used to at sixteen. Then off she flits again. 

And in her place there enters the whole-souled, large- 
handed, bountiful, hearty West, in the person of one of 
her noblest sons—handsome Robert Collyer, and our 
whole soul rises to greet him. More than handsome, 
for the unselfish, helpful, human, loving nature of the 
man looks out of his eyes, and glorifies his features, and 
makes him the recipient of more affection and trust 
than almost any other man of his time. 

Sallow and beardless, but with the large, luminous 
eyes of other days, looking worn and over-worked, 
Charles J. Woodbury, our Chattanooga corfespondent, 
drops in for a passing greeting. Delaying a day or two 
at the North to attend an alumni meeting, he then hur- 
ries back to his post in Tennessee, to push his educa- 
tional work. Little “Susie V—,” of the Springfield Re- 
publican, succeeds him, full of charming rhapsody over 
the bliss of New Hampshire farm life, to which she will 
hasten back on the next train. Then comes Edwin 
Morton, of the nervous gait, the legal manner, ample 
brow and intellectual face, who, with forefinger raised 
to his lip, and eyes nearly closed as he elaborates his 
thought in rapid speech, expatiates, suggests,. advises, 
criticizes—and always acceptably. ‘Tall and slender, 
too thin and pallid for health, we turn to shake hands 
with Henry Blanchard, the radical Unitarian minister 
of Indianapolis, the enthusiastic free-trade lecturer, and 
the earnest advocate of Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. James T. Sargent, with a flower-like grace and 
freshness of beauty, a busy and bright little woman, 
enters with a new portfolio of work to be undertaken. 
She desires Wendell Phillips for Governor, and would 
like to help elect him. If we could vote, we would elect 
him Governor, wouldn’t we, women of Massachusetts? 
And on a straight prohibition ticket, too! Louise 
Chandler Moulton, plump and rosy and gracious, run- 
ning up from Newport for a day, looks in to brighten us 
up a little with her sunny smile, and then is off again. 

Grave and earnest, but always cheery, as becomes an 
editor of the prosperous Springfield Republican, and a 
director of the State Board of Charities, Frank Sanborn 
tavors us with a brief ten minutes’ visit, Are his honest 
eyes and gentle manners, his wise speech and hearty 
interest, anywhere more welcome than here? 

Sometimes, Lucy Stone, who is preparing for next 
winter’s work at West Brookfield, steps in so quietly 
that her musical voice thrills us before we hear her foot- 
steps. Did youever hear her little low laugh, peculiar 
to herself ? You will always listen for it as for a favorite 
strain of music, when you have once heard it. And 
beside her, walks her husband, Henry B. Blackwell, 
for the two are inseparable, their honeymoon being so 
protracted that it looks likely to last for life. Do you 
know him? If you don’t, you are unacquainted with 
a man of very great and versatile talent, who has un- 
usual ability joined to great modesty, and one of the no- 
blest and truest souls that ever dwelt in human form. 

Elizabeth Peabody, beautiful in her silver hair, and 
benevolent face, runs in to tell us how kindly the West, 
from which she has just returned, received her pet 
Kindergarten, and promises a sketch of her visit for the 
Woman's JOURNAL, which we will not allow her to 
forget. Saintly Wm. H. Channing halts to say ‘‘Good- 
bye,” ere he sails for England, let us hope, to return in 
the fall. Julia Ward Howe, whom this office votes a 
woman “among ten thousand, and one altogether love- 
ly,” comes in curtseying with mock humility, and turns 
everybody’s head with her fascinations, only to go back 
to insatiate Newport, which aspires to absorb all bright- 
ness and gaiety. We entice our neighbor, Mrs, God- 
dard, who is not a distant relative of the editor of the 
Advertiser, into an office chair, and cunningly coax 
her into a rare talk of beautiful New England country 
life, and New England housekeeping, and homely but 
ennobling home duties, of which she diszourses so 
charmingly and perfectly, that if a stenographer should 
catch it from her lips, and fearlessly write it out for the 
printer, it would need no revision. 

Here, too, these stifling days, Hon. Samuel Sewall 
looks in for a moment, with his classical face, and snowy 
hair, whose very presence is a benediction. Do not 
rave of beautiful girls, till you have seen the wild-flower 
beauty of his sweet and gentle wife, who could never 
have been sweeter and prettier in her girlhood, than she 
is to-day, in her white hair. 

Have you an ideal pastor in your mind? Here he is 
realized—Rey. Dr. Neale, our one only pastor, the minis- 
ter of our far away girlhood, whose always fine face has 
grown finer and nobler, and more spiritual, with the ex- 
periences, sorrows aud labors of a well-spent, spotless life, 
With him has entered, unseen to all save ourself, our 
beloved and departed, with whom he is forever associ- 
ated, and whose memory comes to us like an inspiration 
from heaven. God bless the dear good man! 


Kate Field floats in for a moment, with waving hair 
and sun-kissed complexion, subscribes for the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, and hastes to absorbing Newport. Col. Hig- 
ginson also, dark, eagle-eyed, military in his bearing, 
the polished and cultivated literateur, looks in with 
swift glance, drops a few sentences flashing and sharp 
as Damascus steel, and gravitates back to Newport. 
Senator Pomeroy of Kansas, on his return route from 
the Butler-Ames wedding—Grace Greenwood, rollick- 
ing and frolicking, who is soon to come back from 
Washington with her one precious daughter, to be 





reared in a New England school, of course—Redpath of 
the Boston Lyceum Bureau, with hands running over 
with every species of enterprise, his broad brow blis- 
tered by the sun of the Adirondacks — Garrison, 
whose worn, but spiritual face glows with divine satis- 
faction over the successful termination of the anti-slav- 
ery contest—Samuel May, his faithful co-worker, eager 
to leave the sweltering city for his lovely Leicester home 
—Draper, of steam safe notoriety,a lovely and hopeful 
radical, who, carp&-bag in hand, is even now en route for 
a peace convention in Connecticut—Stephen Foster, the 
hoary but charming John Knox of New England—all 
these, and a great company of other notables whom 
space fails us to record, come and go, in and out of our 
office, converting it for the nonce, into a salon of beauty 
and genius, and wisdom and goodness. 

Do not imagine you will find us in waiting, dear cavil- 
er, when you call to complain of our editorials or per- 
sonalities. We are watching for you through the green 
wire window-screens—we see you on the door-sill—and 
presto!—no witch riding a broomstick ever mounted 
higher or faster, to a den in somebody’s seventh story, 
where the thermometer dances up in the hundreds, and 
would go higher, if the roof wasn’t so low. 

When you are gone, we shall descend, as fast as “age 
and infirmity” will permit, to the depot of the Boston 
and Maine Railroad, which puts on its seven-leagued 
boots, and whisks us to an adjoining town, where a 
stout gentleman waits for us, with whom we have had 
an intimate acquaintance for a quarter of a century, 
and whom we like better and better the more we know 
him. Two boisterous Western girls, whom New Eng- 
land has not yet subdued, wheedle us into their boat in 
the cool of the evening, and “paddle” us about in their 
“own canoe,” with shouts and laughter and execrable 
songs, which our veto does not squelch, but makes the 
merrier and noisier. 

Sometimes, when Sunday comes, we “step out of our 
sphere,” “unsex ourself,” and “ignore our womanhood,” 
according to Tremont-Temple Fulton, by accepting the 
invitation of some man, or body of men, (who are real- 
ly at the bottom of all mischief, dear sisters,) and ut- 
tering our own convictions from some consecrated pul- 
pit. “The man enticed us,” etc., ete., you know. 

And now, if you have waded through all the above, 
dear reader, you know how we, not having a vacation, are 
yet trying to “make the best of it.” 

atineitapemninens 


OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


MARGARET V. LONGLEY, 





This efficient State organization, which already num- 
bers more than thirty auxiliary county societies, will hold 
a State convention before long. Arrangements will there 
be made for a vigorous fall campaign. 

Much of the prosperity of this noble State society is 
due to the untiring activity, organizing talent, and ear- 
nest self-devotion, of one admirable woman—Margaret 
V. Longley of Cincinnati. This lady is general agent of 
the Ohio State Society, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Hamilton Co, Society, and a Vice Presi- 
dent of the American Woman Suffrage Association. 

Ohio contains so many able advocates of Woman Suf- 
frage that it may seem invidious to single out any indi- 
vidual for especial praise. But we hear from every quar- 
ter unanimous expressions of grateful appreciation of 
Mrs. Longley’s labors. We rejoice to learn that she will 
probably take the field again before long, as General 
Agent of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association. 

If every State society could succeed in obtaining such 
an agent as Mrs. Longley, and in providing the means of 
keeping her at work in organizing local centres of ef- 
fort, as is being done in Ohio, the triumph of our 
cause would be sure and speedy. Let the coming fall 
and winter see every other State society adopt a simi- 
lar course, and emulate the good example of Ohio. 





7 mh i Ty) 7 
NOTES AND NEWS, 
The European war is driving American travellers 
home very rapidly. War is one of the “games of kings” 
which it is more agreeable to contemplate at a distance. 





The “White Stockings” of Chicago (a base ball club, 
we believe), have presented Ida Lewis with a pair of 
rare lace stockings, imported at a cost of $500 in gold, 
“Fools and their money-are soon parted.” If we were 
in Ida Lewis’ place, we would sell them, if a purchaser 
could be found, and invest the money sensibly! , 


A battle was fought on the Rhine between the French 
and Prussians, commencing Thursday, and ending Sat- 
urday. On Monday morning the city papers published 
four columns of telegraphic details of it! Is not space 
nearly annihilated? And is this great triumph over 
matter to be used only to speed the tidings of battles, 
the quarrels of kings, the rise and fall of stocks, the 
childish vagaries of the Pope in his last dotage, and 
other similar crimes and follies and dishonesty ? 

The woman question seems to be in rather a mixed 
condition im China. A man tailor may be seen working 
diligently at a lady’s dress, for about sixty cents a day, 
and a washerman will wash and iron your clothes at 
three dollars a hundred; while a boatman’s wife may 
be seen tugging at the oar or handling the sails like a 
man, often, too, with a baby on her shoulders. 


Half a dozen “war maps” lie before us. They pro- 
fess to delineate the same localities, and yet are all dif- 
ferent. Who shali decide when famous publishers dis- 
agree? The centre of the map of Europe was the hor- 
ror of our school days—it has been a tangle and a puz- 
zle to us ever since—and these “war maps’’'so bewilder 
us, that like poor Jo, we “don’t know nothink,”’ now. If 
Louis Napoleon and King William will only disentan- 
gle that snarl in Germanic geography, they will receive 
the benedictions of all juvenile geographers. 


During Napoleon’s absenee from Paris the Empress 
Eugénie presides at the Cabinet councils in his stead. 





She has also issued a stirring proclamation to the French 
people. What will the beau monde say to this? They 
are willing to follow Eugénie to the death as the leader 
of fashion—will they eschew her leadership, now that 
she has given these proofs of ‘‘strong mindedness?” [¢ 
it be en regle for her, the wife of an emperor, to “step 
out of her sphere” in this fashion, may not the wives 
of the “sovereign people,” as American men style them- 
selves, follow suit ? 


Miss Joy of the Boston Post has been “interviewing” 
Miss Stevens, of the firm of “E. G. Stevens & Daugh- 
ter,” Conveyancers, at 5 Pemberton square. (Look for 
their advertisement in another column.) She writes of 
the encouragement received by the lady conveyancer ag 
follows :— 

With a generosity that is characteristic of all cultivat- 
ed men, Miss Stevens meets with nothing but courtesy 
and encouragement trom the gentlemen of her protes- 
sion. They have, many of them, shown a warm inter- 
est in her pians trom the beginning, and have tried in 
many ways to ensure her success. ‘ihey have given her 
access to their libraries and have recommended clients 
to her. When men show this generous, chivalric spirit 
to women who are entering new patlis of life, the ques- 
tion of their success remains in a great measure with 
themselves. If they all pussess the idomitable energy 
and will of the new girl conveyaucer, it is sale to pre- 
dict that they will succeed. 

Two heavy manufacturing firms in New York, some 
time ago, decided thereafter to divide one-tenth of their 
net profits among their employs, as a bonus above their 
regular wages. Both have recently declared these divi- 
dends; in one case it amounts to 3 1-2 per cent. upon 
the aggregate earnings of the men for six monihs, and 
gives them various sums frum $5 to 352, according to 
the amount of wages they may have received during the 
period, and in the other is 4 88-100 per cent. fur ten 
months, which will give amounts to each from $10 to 
over 5100. We have no doubi that much of the antago- 
nism between employers and employed, capitalist and la- 
borer, developed uow in “strikes,” might be removed by a 
similar course—and the interest of the capitalist be ad- 
vanced at the same time. As we understand it, the 
“strikes” of the coal miners, about which we hear so 
much, aim ouly at a smali per cent. of the protits of the 
capitalists, which the latter refuse to yield. 


Those who are opposed to woman’s admission into 
political partnership with men often tell us, that one 
reason why women are better than men is found in 
their exclusion from political and public life, in the cus- 
toms of society which give public life, with the business 
of government, wholly to men, and which relegate 
women to private life. If this be so, then to give up 
the government whoily to an absolute monarch, a Czar 
or Sultan, to disfranchise men, and to remand them to pri- 
vate lite with women, would prove a greater means of 
grace than church or missionary now does. It would really 


be worth trying. It would be a very cheap way of con- 


verting American men. ‘Then again, if the partial se- 
clusion of women makes them tolerably good, and 
would make men if they would try it, the complete se- 
clusion of women, as in ‘Turkey, and oriental countries 
generally, would make of them “saints of the first 
water.” But does this prove to be the case? Are the 
women of Turkey and the Orient better than those of 
America? ? 

Messrs. Prang & Co. have reproduced, by the art of 
chromo-iithography, the portrait of Hon. H. Kk, Revels, 
the colored Mississippi Senator, painted by Theodore 
Kautman. Itis a perfect likeuess, the expression and 
color like life. Not only is it a good portrait, butit is 
the “counterfeit presentment” of a very good-looking 
man. The most prejudiced person cannot cail him ill- 
looking, with the fine head, regular features, and 
thoughtlul face that appear on this canvas. ‘This por- 
trait of the first colored American Senator has great 
Significance. It indicates the advent of a new era to 
colored Americans. ‘The repression and gloom of their 
past is brightening into a day of development, freedom 
and usefulness, to which ali God’s chiidren, black and 
white, male and female, have an equal claim. In the 
language of Frederick Douglass, “it marks, with almost 
startling empiasis, the point dividing their new from 
their old condition, It indicates the dividing line be- 
tween the darkness and despair that overhung their 
past, and the light and hope that now beam upon their 
futuie as a people.” 


Catholic opponents of the woman movement are our 
only consistent antagonists. Ali other denominations 
urge that Christ is the only “Exemplar” for men and 
women. But Christ was a man—and so if a woman 
preaches, leaves her home and “gues about doing good,” 
assumes leadership, addresses large out-of-door “pro- 
miscuous” assemblages, denounces wrong earnestly and 
vehemently, as Christ did in the Temple, etc., most 
Protestant sects immediately denounce her as “unwo- 
manly.” If Christ is not an example to women as well 
as men, then there ought to be a female “Exemplar,” 
and this the Roman Catholic church has provided in the 
Virgin Mary. Many Catholic writers take this view, 
and commend the mother of Jesus to women as their 
model, rather than Christ, who is for meninstead. Ina 
series of conversations with Bishop Duggan of Chicago, 
some years ago, he urged this doctrine of the Catholic 
church on our attention. It has always seemed to us 
that the heresy of worshiping the Virgin grew out of 
the fact, that during the early age of the world when 
brute force ruled, the unity of man and woman was lost 
sight of, which was declared in the beginning, when God 
“gave them (man and woman) dominion over the fish of 
the sea,” ete. 


One of the best women in the West is Dr. Alice B. 
Stockham, a physician long resident in Layfayette, Ind. 
Her husband is also a physician, although they have 
each a practice of their own. She has recently re- 
moved to Leavenworth, Kansas, whither her husband 
had preceded her, and had already located himself. 
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The Lafayette, Ind., Journal alludes to her removal as 


follows :— 

She leaves behind her a large circle of admiring 
friends, who wish her all the happiness and prosperity 
she so richly merits. Previous to her departure she re- 
ceived a testimonial in the form of a letter from a large 
number of our very best citizens, —— upon parch- 
ment, surrounded with a border of oak leaves, drawn 
by. the exquisite pencil of Miss Cora L. Nourse. It isa 
memento of the esteem of friends, which Mrs. Stock- 
ham may well feel proud to preserve as an heirloom in 
her family. Mrs. Stockham is well read in her profes- 
sion, and has had a varied practice. Rare devotion to 
her patients, rich and poor alike, will doubtless distin- 

ish her in her new sphere of action, as it has here. 

e commend her, socially and intellectually, to the com- 
munity where she is to reside, 


We have known Mrs. Stockham for a good many 
years, and can assure our Leavenworth friends that the 
addition of the long happily married physicians, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stockham, to their community, is a cause of 
gratulation. 


Miss Catherine E. Beecher and those engaged with 
her in the movement, ask from the citizens of New York 
half a million of dollars to found a “Women’s Universi- 
ty,” for the training of wives, mothers, teachers, house- 
keepers, seamstresses, nurses, servants, and all the other 
ministries which contribute to the honor, adornment and 
usefulness of the family state. The plan also includes a 
Sanitarium, for restoring teachers exhausted by labor 
and sickness, where they will be trained to various hygi- 
enic modes of preserving and restoring health in schools 
and families. We hope Miss Beecher will get what she 
asks for. “Turn about is fair play.” As women have, 
from time immemorial, put their money in large sums 
into the founding and endowing of colleges for men, it 
isno more than fair that they should begin to repay 
their obligatious by founding and endowing Miss Beech- 
er’s college for women. What is a pitiful half million of 
dollars compared to the aggregate amount that women 
have invested in male colleges? All the opponents of 
Woman Suffrage believe in Miss Beecher’s “movement.” 
“There's a sensible project!” they say, and the Tribune, 
World, Nation, Advance, Congregationalist, and all les- 
ser periodicals, that take their cue from these, sound her 
praises, and hold her up as @ model to the “strong-mind- 
ed” who will be content with nothing less than equal 
rights and opportunities, So also do the Bushnells, Ful- 
tous, Todds, Hatfields, Lords, and other “doctors of di- 
vinity” of their ilk. Not words, but deeds, gentlemen. 
“Fine words butter no parsnips.” Where’s the “half 
million” for Miss Beecher’s college for women ? 


One of the best papers on our exchange list is the 
Christian Union, edited by Henry Ward Beecher. 
It is right on the woman question, as on all other re- 
forms. Mrs. Beecher edits the “Housekeeping Depart- 
ment” of it, which we never fail to read carefully, and 
from which we clip every week some hint or recipe, to 
add to our own private household book. For we believe 
in housekeeping—in exquisite housekeeping—and pique 
ourselves not a little on having kept house twenty-five 
years, and knowing how. £n passant, lefus say that 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, though not as famous as 
her wonderful husband, is yet a remarkable woman, 
whom we hope at no remote day to introduce to the re- 
spect and love of the readers of our JOURNAL, through 
the medium of Mrs. Celia Burleigh’s fascinating pen. 
Mrs. Stowe is writing a series of admirabie articles for 
the Christian Union, not surpassed by anything we have 
ever read of hers. A late article was entitled, “Tur 
BLESSED WoMAN,” and was an exquisite sketch of the 
mother of Jesus Christ. Her article for last week was 
entitled “Christ a Model to Reformers,” and we would 


like to copy it entire. We give an extract or two asa! 


specimen of its spirit, and assure our readers that they 
would enjoy the weekly visits of the Christian Union. 

Nothing was ever so strange, so visionary to all hu- 
man view, so utterly and even ridiculously hopeless of 
success, as the task that Jesus meditated during thirty 
years, when he was quietly busy over his carpenter’s 
bench in Nazareth. 

In the present age of the world the whole movement 
and uneasiness and convulsion of whatis called progress, 
comes from the etlortto adjust existing society to the 
principles laid down by Jesus. The Sermon on the 
Mount was, and still is, the most disturbing and revolu- 
tionary document in the world, 

To work daily, work steadily, patiently, to say every 
needed word unilinchingly, to walk up to every duty in 
its time, neither to hope nor to fear unduly, bat to yield 
one’s self as God's instrument quietly and believingly 
—this is the Christian returmer. 





LINT OR LAWS? 


Victor Hugo, the illustrious French exile, has ad- 
dressed the women of Guernsey on “the war and wo- 
man’s duty,” as follows :— 

Lapik&s :—Again, some men have condemned a part 
of the human race to death, and a desperate war has 
commenced. This is neither a war of liberty or of duty, 
but a war of caprice. ‘Two peoples are about to destroy 


each other for the pleasure of two princes. While | 


thinkers are perfecting civilization, kings are perfecting 
war, ‘This will ve & frightful one. Some chefs d’ceuvre 
are announced—a gun that will kill tweive men; a can- 


free waters of the great Alps that are to flow in torrents 
into the Rhine, but human blood. Mothers, sisters, 
daughters, wives, shall weep. You are all about to go 
in mourning; some because of their own troubles; tne 
rest because of the misfortunes of the others, 

Ladies-—what carnage! what a contlict must follow 
the meeting of these unfortunate combatants! Allow 
me to address you a prayer. Since the ignorant forget 
that they are brothers, be their sisters; come to their 
aid, and make lint. All the old linen of our houses 
which is of no use can save the lives of the wounded. 
It will be fine to have all the women of this island em- 
ployed in this fraternal work; it will be a glorious ex- 
ample and a great benefit. Men do evil; let you wo- 
men supply the remedy; and since on this earth there 
are bad augels, let you be the good ones. If you resolve 
to do so, aud commence, in a short time you will have 
a considerable quantity of lint. We shall then make 
two equal parts, and shall send one to France and the 
other wo Prussia. 

When will men understand their own interest? 
When will women comprehend their duty? When will 








mén and women reason from effects to causes, and put 
anend to war forever by eliminating its cause? The 
cause of war is apolitical society from which women are 
excluded. Woman’s disfranchisement is only another 
name for the supremacy of brute force. Manhood 
Suffrage means war. UNIVERSAL SUFF AGE MEANS 
PEACE. 

“Women—make lint!” says Victor Hugo. “Women 
—make peace!” says the Woman Suffrage reform. 

“Men do evil; do you, women, supply the remedy; 
and since on this earth there are bad angels, be you the 
good ones”—says Victor Hugo. “Amen,” say the ad- 
vocates of Woman Suffrage. “We demand for these 
good angels an equal voice at the ballot-box, where 
peace or war are decreed by the votes of the major- 


parents dying when she was quite young, she learned | 
to think and act for herself, and determined to have a) 
business of her own. She learned the daguerrian busi- 
ness, and after a time started out on her own responsi- 
bility. Her pleasant, winning ways secured her the re- 
spect and confidence of all with whom she came in con- 
tact, and at last she married avery worthy man. He was 
a jeweller, and made a comfortable living, but he could 
do but little more. The seeming dependence of her new 
lot soon came to be an intolerable burden; she begged 
to be allowed to resume her old business, or else to en- 
gage in some other, but her husband felt that it would 
be almost a disgrace, and look as though he could not 
support his tamily. 

At last he consented to her buying outa milliner’s es- 





ity.” 

Itis a wonderful fact in human history that women | 
have always been recognized as peacemakers, Not) 
that they are incapable of doing military duty, but that | 
they instinctively recoil from deeds of bloodshed. 
When a community is threatened with actual extermi- 
nation, women fight like tigers. They invariably sur- 
pass men in the courage which is born of desperation. 
Let any one who doubts woman's ability to fight terri- 
bly, read “Motley’s Dutch Republic” or “Napier’s Penin- 
sular War.” So long as Joan of Are and the Maid of 
Saragossa are remembered, no educated man will say 
that woman lacks military ability. Itis military taste 
alone that she lacks. 

Men fight by instinct—women only by compulsion. 
William Craft tells us that the King of Dahomey is 
guarded by an army of 5,000 women, who are more 
than a match for as many men. But he adds that these 
women are compelled to serve, and that domestic disci- 
pline is maintained by the dread every wife feels lest 
her husband may give her to the king for a soldier. 

Let Fulton and Lord and Hatfield brand American 
women as cowards, if they will. Facts confute them 
at every point. During the Woman Suffrage campaign 
in Kansas, the men who emigrated early to that territo- 
ry, “the original Free State Men,” “the old Liberty 
Guard,” went solid tor Woman Suffrage. Why? Be- 
cause they remembered the heroic courage of their wo- 
men when death stared them in the face. Could Goy- 
ernor Robinson refuse his wite a vote after she had stood 
so nobly by his side in his bitter conflict with border 
ruflians? Never. Could Sam Wood regard the mother 
of his children as his political interior, after she had 
saved the city of Lawrence from destruction by carrying 
powder and cartridges through the enemy’s lines con- 
cealed beneath the ample folds of her crinoline? Im- 
possible ! 

Read the pioneer history of every Western State. It 
fairly teems with the noble deeds of women. Read the 
story of the log cabin attacked at midnight by Indians. 
The wite reloaded the rifles with rapid precision. She 
handed them to the husband—who, through the cracks 
of the logs, shot the Indians down as they advanced. 
When the bolt of the door gave way beneath the heavy 
blows of the assailants, quick as lightning she thrust 


her own arm into its place. The arm was shattered, | 


but the family was saved. 

Yes—women can fight. But in Pennsylvania, where 
the Quakers recognized in theory the equality of wo- 
man, no Indian war ever raged while the Quaker influ- 


tablishment, and her shop occupied a room adjoining 
his. A competent girl was hired in the house, the little 
one was attended by a faithful nurse—and most of the 
time under the eye of the mother—and thus the new 
work began, about five years ago. They had then only 
asmall stock of goods. Now they own a comfortable 
house on a very fine corner lot, have paid for their shops, 
own city property that brings in $20 per month, and 
have a large,stock of goods on hand; and now pay ready 
money for their goods, They have accumulated not 
less than $10,000 in the five years, and added another 
daughter to the family in the meantime. Of course 
this is no grand and marvellous success, for my friends 
are very quiet and unambitious people. But it shows 
‘hat a woman’s time and energies are worth something, 
when applied in the direction of lucrative employment. 

Last Sabbath I filled appointments of the Methodist 
clergyman at Wapello and vicinity, speaking at the 


wholesale tea trade, sailed from San Francisco, the other 
day, on her way to China and Japan. 


The ladies of Cassville, Mo., have held a railroad meet- 
ing, organizing, and doing business after the manner of 
such organizations. As a proof that women can do 
business, their Committee reports $400 subscribed for 
the road. 


Akron, O., pays the lady principal of its High School a 
large salary—$2,000—and, at Cuyahoga Falls, O., Miss 
Booth is superintendent of the Union School, with a 
salary of $1,800. And both these ladies are as well 
worthy of the position they occupy and the salaries 
they receive, as any man in the same profession in Ohio, 
or any other State of the Union. If a woman does the 
same work that a man is supposed to be capable of, and 
does it as well or better, why not pay her as generous a 
salary ?—St. Paul Dispatch. 


When Christine Nilsson was in Paris,a short time 
ago, the dwelling she occupied was simply, though ele- 
gantly furnished. Her suite of apartments looked out 
upon the Tuileries; the salon was furnished in white 
and gold and blue damask. Flowers formed the princi- 
pal decoration of the room, and she had an ample sup- 
ply of these when she was playing. She had only the 
trouble of conveying them from the theatre. 

The women behind the scenes at the Ecumenical 
Council would fill and thrill a book as big as the thirty- 
one-shilling “Lothair,” and would read as romantically. 
The Univers is edited as much by the sister of Veuillot 
as by himself. She is now nearly ninety, and yet wields 
a powerful pen, and goes every day to the tomb of the 
Apostles to pray for the guidance of the Council. She 
is called a “Mother of the Church,” and is one of the most 


extraordinary of the women of this age who cannot be 
induced to stay in her “sphere.” 


Among the German officers of the Union army during 





Bethel church on the Bluffs, a few miles from town, on 
the Sabbath question, and in the evening to a large au- | 
dience in town on the Bible and Woman. On Monday | 
evening, I took up the legal and political question. At 
the close, it was voted to organize a county society two 
weeks from the following Tuesday. One week from 
next Sabbath I expect to be in Burlington. Our great 
need, at present, seems to be, to convince women them- 
selves that it will not be sin to accept public duties both 


der the law that we shall be protected in the discharge 
of those duties. H, M. T. C. 


MISSIONARY FUND. 








our war for the suppression of the rebellion, who are 
now fighting for their fatherland, is Prince Felix de 
Salm-Salm. He was the Colonel of a New York regi- 
ment in the Army of the Potomac, and he is now Major 
of the Fourth Regiment of Prussian Grenadier Guards, 
The Princess, about whom there used to be a deal of 
camp gossip, afterward distinguished herself in Mexico 
as the devoted friend of the unfortunate Maximilian, 
and she is now again in the field as Directress of Camp 
Hospitals. Since her return to Germany she has studied 
surgery and received a diploma, and her practical knowl- 


in church and state, and to claim equal guarantees un. | edge of our unequaled hospital and sanitary service can 


but make her very useful. 

In the State Paper Office, in London, there may be 
seen a lady, with copying clerks under her control, engag- 
ed in deciphering, epitomizing and cataloguing the im- 
portant parchment State papers and recordsof several 





Let all State and local societies, and all persons who 
wish to advance the cause, avail themselves of our offer | 
to send the WoMAN’s JOURNAL for five months, ending | 
January, 1871, for the sum of one dollar. Let them | 
raise a missionary fund of twenty-five, fifty, or one hun- 
dred dollars, and make out a list of the families in their 
immediate vicinity who need converting. Have the | 
WomaAn’s JoURNAL forwarded to them. In nine cases | 
out of ten they will renew their own subscriptions 
next January, and will not only be converted to a belief 
in the beneficial results of Woman Suffrage, but will | 
become active agents in convegting others. The best | 
medicine you can give our opponents is a five months’ 
douse of WoMAN’s JOURNAL—price one dollar. B. 


OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


Owing to the fact that the Ohio State agricultural | 








ence was predominant. No war will ever take place in 
a community where women are voters, because women 
are, by nature and instinct, peacemakers. 

‘Therefore, we say to the women of America, in the 
words of Victor Hugo—*Ladies—allow us to address 


| youa prayer. Since the ignorant forget they are broth- 


ers, be their sisters; come to their aid.” Make laws, 
not lint,—temperance laws,—laws to repress licentious- 
ness alike in men and women,—laws to submit inter- 
national controversies to international tribunals,—laws 
to educate every child and reform every criminal,—laws 
to prohibit every species of monopoly, and guarantee 
every nan and woman a fair day's wages for a fair day’s 
work. 

The rising tide of European civilization to-day cries, 


“Ladies—make lint!’ The higher tide of American | 
civilization will soon cry—Ladies—make laws! Then, | 


lint will no longer be needed. H. B. B. 


uhicipeieseniciasieeteneaintadlaattataednaniteabudiiiainininegs 
OUR IOWA LETTER, 
Mr. PLEASANT, Aug. 10, 1870. 

My DEAR JouRNAL:—In my last I think I told you 
of the good meetings held in Salem, and of the organi- 
zation of a society of over sixty members. Salem is 
one of the towns in lowa where they fed the hungry, 
sheltered the outcast, and obeyed the injunction, *Be- 
wray not him that wandereth.” ‘The president of the 
society is Friend John Pickering, one of the comiis- 
sioners appointed by President Grant to look after the 
Indians on the plains. Where the soil has been well 
broken and carefully tilled to good seed, our retorim is 
easily planted; and we fully realize that all good etforts 


| tell, not only in behalf of the things for which they 


non that will kill 1000, It is no longer the pure and | Wee made, but for all good that may come aiter, 


One finds a great many good workers that one 
did not expect, when once the cause is brought be- 
fore the people; and one says of another, I did not 
dream that such a person was interested. Then, too, it 
is good to know of the women who are helping them- 
selves. At New Sharon and at Salem, I found in each 
a widow engaged in photography, and supporting their 


families with ease, who, in the old time, would have | 


been helpless dependents. Ladies make excellent pho- 
tographie artists, when they get command of means 
enough to secure good material to work with, as their 
artistic taste, when cultivated, will make the stiff, angu- 
lar photograph a pleasanter thing for the poor originals 
to contemplate. 

Among other little items of interest was a pleasant 
story told me by a lady in M county. She had 
been reared in Salem, Ohio, where she imbibed anti- 
slavery and woman’s rights from her very cradle, Her 





' fair, and other District and County fairs, will be held 
| during the month of September, 1870, it has been de- 
| cided by the Executive Committee of the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Association to postpope the annual meeting of 
that society (whose anniversary occurs on the 15th and 
' 16th days of September) to the 12th and 15th days of 


centuries back, This lady, about twenty-five years ago, 
published a work entitled, “Letters of Royal and Iilustri- 
ous Ladies,” which attracted the attention of competent 


| judges, for the patient care in selecting authorities, and 


the extensive range of historical research displayed by 
the authoress, Subsequently, in visiting the State 
Paper Office to examine papers, the lady exhibited un- 
usual skill in deciphering old manuscripts, and all the 
above qualifications combined to point her out as a 
suitable person to pursue antiquarian researches. She 
was, therefore, appointed by the British government as 
aclerk in the State Paper Office, and she is the only 


| woman on the staff of that department.” 


The Emperor and the Prince Imperial left this morn- 
ing for Metz. The little Prince, who used to wear his 
hair rather long and curling, had it cut, before his de- 
parture, to the French military regulations, which is 
not quite so becoming, but which his mother thought 
suited him extremely well. Before leaving, he gave a 
lock of his hair to all the ladies of the Palace. The 
Empress superintended the preparation of the young 
soldier’s kit, and packed his trunk with ber own hands. 
As usual, on occasions when energy and firmness are 
required, she showed to great advantage, and bore the 
parting with much fortitude. There is something sad- 
dening, it must be owned, in seeing this man of 62 and 


_ October following. The convention will be held in the | this boy of 14 going off together to a war on which all 

city of Cincinnati. their prospects depend. The Emperor entering old age, 

| By order of the Executive Committee, of the On1o0 and with his health impaired by the anxteties and 

ts Sale, alana egetigy quate | Vicissitudes of his eventful life; the Prince only just out 

WoMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. | of childhood, and with his education far from complete, 

A. J. BoYER, |although it may be said with truth that he does but 

Chairman Ex. Com. | pursue it by taking the field and studying the art of war 

| |in practice. For the Emperor it is quite certain that 

/ there was no choice but to go. In war time a Napoleon 

must be at the head of his army, or he imperils its dis- 
| cipline and his own prestige.— War Correspondence. 





| WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING, 





| this year. | 

| Miss Eliza Jennings has been lately made a bank | 

| director in Camfield, O. | 

A United Srates license has been issued to Miss Emma 

Abmancer of East Saginaw, Mich., as an insurance 
agent. 

im lady teacher in Dayton, Ohio, receives $1,700 per | 

' annum, the largest salary paid any woman teacher in| 
that city. 

| Miss.Evans, the aythor of “Adam Bede,” is engaged 

upon another novel, and a second poem of similar length 

to the one she recently contributed to Macmillan. 


| 

| Miss Minnie Bradbury, of Marshall county, Indiana, 

is studying theology with a view of becoming a preacher. 

She is said to be a young lady of fine intellect and rare 

_ culture. 

Charles Dickens’ unmarried daughter is a novelist, 
and has written several books, amofg which are “Aunt 
Margaret's Troubles,” “Veronica,” and “Mabel’s Prog- 
ress.” . 


| Mrs. Abraham Lincoln writes from Germany, in grate- 
| ful acknowledgment of the action of the American Con- 

gress in voting her a pension of three thousand dollars | 
la year. 





Vomen are allowed, by a recent royal decree, to prac- 
tice medicine in England after undergoing the usual 
exaninations, and a special course of instruction is to 
be epened for them in London. 


| ‘Iwo English ladies, Miss Stratton and Miss Lewis 
| Lloyd, have just made the ascent of Monte Viso, follow- 
' ingthe perilous track taken some years since by Count 
San Robert and M. Quintino Sella. 
Susan A. King, a member of a New York woman 
firn, which has a capital of about $1,000,000 in the 





Fanny Fern talks of ceasing to write any more afrer = 








HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 





Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddie-<, H.liand Herrings, &c. 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
March 26. 6m 


DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 
Doubles strength in three months, promotes health to an equal 
degree, and is invaluable in the treatment of Asthma, Dyspepsia, 
wr. Pulmonary Phthisis (first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Torpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 

Otlice hours from 84 A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 WASHINGTON ST., 
first door north of Boston Theatre. ly June 81. 


Sophia C. Jones, M. D., 
Ne. 30 East Concord Street, 
BOSTON. 
o OFFICE HOURS FROM 2 TO 5 O'CLOCK, P. M. t 











May 








GEORGE H. RICHARDSON, 
PIANOFORTE TUNER 
Orders left with F. ZUCHTMAN, 

Ne. 313 Washington Street, Boston. 


Apr. 30. (a PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET.4§ 
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Poetry. 





Piscellany. 





THE PORTRAIT. 


BY DANTE GABRIEL ROSETTI. 


This is her picture as she was; 
It seems a thing to wonder on, 
As though mine image in the glass 
Should tarry when myself am gone. 
I gaze until she seems to stir— 


Until mine eyes almost aver ° 


That now, even now, the sweet lips part 
To breathe the words of the sweet heart— 
And yet the earth is over her. - 


Last night at last I could have slept, 
And yet delayed my sleep till dawn, 
Still wandering. Then it was I wept; 
For unawares I came upon 
Those glades where once she walked with me; 
And as I stood there suddenly, 
All wan with traversing the night, 
Upon the desolate verge of light 
Yearned loud the iron-bosomed sea. 


Even so, where Heaven holds breath, and hears 
The beating heart of love’s own breast— 
Where round the secret of all spheres 
All angels lay their wings to rest— 
How shall my soul stand rapt and awed, 
When, by the new birth borne abroad 
Throughout the music of the suns, 
It enters in her soul at once, 
And knows the silence there for God! 


Here with her face doth memory sit 
Meanwhile, and wait the day’s decline, 

Till other eyes shall look from it, 

Eyes of the spirit’s Palestine, 

Even than the old gaze tenderer ; 

While hopes and aims long lost with her 
Stand round her image side by side, 
Like tombs of pilgrims that have died 

About the holy sepulchre. 





THE NAMELESS DEAD. 


Why do you wail, O Wind? why do you sigh, O Sea? 
Is it remorse for the ships gone down, with this pitiless 
shore on the lee? 
Moan, moan, moan, 
In the desolate night and alone! 
Ah, what is the tale 
You would fain unveil 
In your wild weird cry to me? 


A gleam of white on the shore!—'tis not the white of 
foam, 
Nor wandering sea-bird’s glimmering wing, for at night 
no sea-birds roam. 
Tis one of the drowned—drowned, 
Of the hapless homeward-bound. 
Last night, in the dark, 
There perish’d a bark 
On the bar; and twas bound for home! 


A woman’s cold, white corpse—a woman so young and 
fair! 
See, the cruel storm has entwined with weeds the wealth 
of her weltering hair; 
And the liftie, little hand 
Lies lifeless and limp on the sand; 
They had bound her fast 
To a wreck of a mast; 
But the wild waves would not spare! 


Look, how they bound and leap, cast themselves far 
o’er the shore, . 


Striving to seize on their stranded prey, and carry it off | 


once more! 
O, is it remorse or dread, 
Or a longing to bury its dead, 
That makes the surge 
On the ocean-verge 
So incessantly howl and roar? 


BY THE CAMP-FIRE, 

We made good time that day, and when the sun set, 
we camped in the shadows of Virginia Dale. There 
were hundreds of miles between us and the Sierras— 
leagues of sage-brush, alkali and drifting sand; but the 
summer had only just opened, and we were well on our 
way. The days were not yet at their longest, but we 
had made thirty-five miles since sunrise; and we took 
care of the stock, and turned into supper with the 
pleasing consciousness that we had done well, 

We were a motley group; old miners, two or three 
trappers, half a dozen “tender-feet”—enjoying their ex- 
periences of Western life—a few half-breeds, and the 
usual amount of “mule-skinners.” 

This was several years ago, and I do not mind 
admitting that I was one of the “tender-feet,” to whom 
everything was wonderful, and the Rocky Mountains the | 
acme of earthly magnificence. I was deeply impressed 
with the grandeur of these Western solitudes, and de- 
lighted with the wild new world which wa$ opening at 
every step. Then, too, I was surrounded with men of 
whose life and habits I knew as little as if they had 
been Esquimaux; and in spite of its hardships and dan- 
gers, it was a most delightful summer. 

Our plan of travel was to be on the way soon after day- 
light; and, as the sun grew stronger, to lie by for three 
or four hours in the middle of the day, and continue 
our journey until long after the moon had risen. But 
the day on which we reached Virginia Dale had 
been rather cloudy, and we had been able to travel un- 
til sunset, and then camp in the shadow of its wonder- 
ful rocks. 

By the time supper was over it was quite dark, and 
we heaped brush on the camp-fire, and lounged around 
it, smoking, telling stories, or going to sleep. I lit a ci- 
gar, and managed by the flickering light to arrange a 
few flowers I had gathered and was pressing in an old 
diary, for—some one at home. I was trying to make 
the flowers stay in a good position against the leaf, 
when a shadow came between me and the fire, anda 
rough voice said :— 

“Suthin’ for the women folks, I reckon ?” 

“Yes,” I answered, closing the book; “I promised my 
sister to bring her some flowers from the Rockies.” 

“Humph! young man, ye needn’t blush so for your 
sister, an’ to an old chap like me!” 

I offered him a cigar. 

“Don't care ef I do; your terbaccer’s allers first-rate.” 

“Of course, it came from home,” I said, with a little 
sigh, thinking of some one in that home, which just 
then seemed a long way off. 

The old man looked up wistfully. 

“Ef ye’ve got a home, set a heap of store by it, young 
man; ’tain’t every one that has.” 

It was quiet about the fire now, and I had been think- 
ing of home, and was in rather a softened mood; but I 
was surprised to hear “Indian Bill” (famous for his 
hunting and wild exploits) speak in that gentle tone. 

I smoked on in silence, 

“I never had any home t’ speak of,” he continued, af- 
ter a short pause, “an’ more’s the pity; but I feel’s ef 
| every youngster like you, who’s got a home an’ women 
| folks to care for, oughter think a heap on ’em.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “L know how much they are worth, 
now I am so far away, and I feel as though I could die 
in their defense.” 

“Dyin’ ’s all very fine,” said Indian Bill dryly, knock- 
ing the ashes from his cigar; “but folks ain’t often called 
on to die fur folks—leastwise not where you was raised 
—an’ bein’ kind an’ keerful of ’em every day’s more 
*count sometimes than all yer dyin’. Ye may havea 
wife an’ home of yer own some day; ye'll do well to 
think on't.” 

“God grant it,” I said softly. 

The tire was deadening a little, and Bill gathered the 
failing brands, put on fresh wood, aud sat duwn again 
in the glare ot the flames. 

“| dunno what brought it to mind,” he began again, 
“put I’ve been thinkin’ of suthin’ that happened onst, 





Where do they list for her step? where do they look for 
her face ? 
Where are they waiting to see her once more in the old | 
familiar place ? 
Dead, dead, dead! 
In vain will their tears be shed; 
For not one of them all, 
Alas, will fall 
On that bosom’s marble grace! 


Why do you sigh, O Sea? why do you wail, O Wind? 
Why do you murmur, in mournful tone, like things with 
a human mind? 
Wail, wail, wail, 
Articulate ocean and gale! 
For the loveliness rare, 
So pallid and fair, 
You slew in your fury blind! 





Let us bear her away to a grave in the church-yard’s 
green breast, 
Where the sound of the wind and waves in strife may ' 
never her peace molest. 
Though we cannot carve her name, 
She will slumber all the same ; 
And the wild rose bloom 
Shall cover her tomb, 
And she shall have perfect rest! 


—London Belgravia Magazine. 





THE pilgrim needs a pass no more 
From Romau or Genevan ; 

Thought-free, no ghostly tollman keeps 
Henceforth the road to heaven ! 


when I was crossin’ a few years ago.” 

“Something that happened to you?” I asked. 

“Not to me, but to some women folks in our train. I 
haint thought on’t before for a good spell, an’ I 
dunno why I do now—only ‘twas nigh this time 
o’ year, au’ jest sich a night as this.” 

“Suppose you tell me about it,” I suggested, as I 
threw away the stump of my cigar and wrapped myself 
up in my blanket. ° , 


ses a voice behind me, I turns round, and there she 
stands. When I sees her I wan’t sorry I said what 
I did. I knew she wouldn’t be no trouble, an’ ef the 
Injuns come she wouldn’t yell, but ask me to kill 
her ef I didn’t. She wasn’t afeared o’ nothin,’ I see 
it in her eyes, an’ she wanted to go bad. ‘Folks out 
there, I reckon, ses I’ ‘Yes,’ says she, shy-like an’ turn- 
in red, ‘my man’s out there.’ ‘Guess you’d better take 
her,’ says I to the men; her man’s out there, an’ she 
won’t be no trouble.’ She looked at me grateful-like, 
an’ they said she might go. 

“Well, we starte?. Hannah—that was the woman’s 
name—wan’t a mite of trouble. She was a mighty good 
cook, an’ done a heap o’ work; an’ she allers had a 
pleasant face, an’ a smile that made the cakes as good 
agin. When we sat around the fire at night, I see she 
allers looked to the west, an’ her face would git bright- 
like when the Captain said how fur we'd gone, and I 
knew she was thinkin’ o’ her man; an’ sometimes I 
thought I'd go round the world to know such a face was 
lookin for me. Sometimes, after supper, I'd say suthin’ 
to her, an’ I got acquainted some; but she allers ’peared 
keerful "bout bein’ too free and easy like—though, Lor’ 
knows, she needn’t with me. 

“Things went on all quiet an’ smooth till we came to 
the Laramie Plains, to Alkali Run. When we got there 
we camped close to old Tom Scott’s chebang, an’ he | 
come an’ asked us to take ‘long a woman that had been 
left there by a train, cause she was sick, an’ couldn’t go 
no further. She was most well now, an’ wanted to go 
to her husband in Californy. She wanted to go bad. | 
The men said ‘No; but Hannah said she’d go and see 
her. When she came back I see she'd bin cryin, an’ she | 
told the men they must take th’ woman—she wouldn't 
be no trouble, an’ she'd take care on her. So aftera 
while they let her do as she'd a mind to, an’ she brought 
her. She took her into her own wagon, an’ waited on 
her like she'd been a child. 

“The women wasn’t a mite alike; Hannah’d bin raised 
in the West, an’ she was tall an’ strong, an’ her black 
eyes flashed when she was mad, I kin tell ye; but the 
other woman was a little white thing, an’ her eyes was 
soft an’ tender—just like a young rabbits under the 
sage. She looked as ef a wind would blow her over; 
an’ Hannah twok to her right away. Hannah tried 
tcheer her up, an’ was allers bright an’ cheerful; an’ 
they'd talk about Californy till you'd think there wasn’t 
no other place in the world. Hannah had bin there an’ 
tother woman hadn’t, an’ one was allers asking ques- 
tions of t’other; though I noticed they never said nuth- 
in’ bout the fulks she was goin’ to see, ouly ‘bout the 
country an’ what was doin’ there. 

“Well, one night—jest such a night as this—the wo- 
men had got inter their wagon, an’ we was all asleep, 
cept Ben Jones and me, who was keepin’ watch. 1 set 
right by the women’s wagon, so’s that ef anything hap- 
pened i could take keer o’ them first; an’ pretty soon I 
see Ben dozin’ on t’other side’of the tire, an’ everything 
was stid. Before long 1 heard the women’s voices ih 
the wagon, an’ I moved off closter to the fire, ‘cause I 
didn’t ‘spose they wanted me to hear what they was 
sayin’; but they talked loud an’ I couldn’t help hearin’, 
‘Anyway,’ I ses to myself, ‘it’s only old Bill, an’ he never 
tells no tales.” It was Vother woman who was talkin,’ 
an’ her voice was clear au’ soft like a bell L heard onst | 
when I was a boy; an’ she was excited, an’ spoke so 
loud an’ clear-like I couldn’t help hearin.’ 

“Oh, Hannah, L was so happy!’ she said; ‘it was 
only a little home, but it was pretty an’ neat, an’ L was 
so proud of it, aud 1 loved my husband more vor I can 
tell, tie was steady an’ good in those days, an’ he went 
to his work every mornin,’ an’ I did my part at home. 
‘The house was ailers clean, an’ his supper ready when 
he came home at night, an’ ef 1 was tired sv was he, an’ 
1 never nade no complaints; for L thought there wasn't 
a happier home in the world. But atter baby came L 
was ailin,’ an’ worn ont with havin’ my rest broke, an’ 
1 forgot to have a smile fur him wheu he came home, 
an’ 1 was cross an’ fretiul. So pretty soon he took to | 
goin’ out evenings when he’d had his supper, ’cause he | 
couldn’t have no peace at home; and then he got un- 
steady, ‘an didn’t go to his work regular. ‘Things went 
on trom bad to worse—an’—then he—went away.’ 
“Here she broke down cryin’; but after a whiie Han- 
nah says, in a queer tone, jest as ef it had been pinched 
vut 0’ her:— 

“But where did your—where did your Jim go to?” 
“‘He went to Calitorny,’ she ses, between her sobs, 
‘an’ I’ve never seen him sence.’ 

“Lhey was quiet for a while,an’ I thought they’d gone 
to sleep; but the woman spoke agin :— 

“*When he was gone, the baby took sick; she was sick 





“*Tain’t much to tell,’ he answered, “only ’t makes a 
wanderin’ fellar like me feel kinder lost to see folks 
have ali an’ mure’n they want, and kinder riled to seem 


a long wuile, an’ tuen sue died. 1 hadn't notuin’ to live 
for, aun’ I thought 1 should die too. But 4 pined tur 
Jim; 1 thougit ef 1 couid see him onst more i couid die | 


you take me to my Jim?’ An’ Hannah comforted her, 
an’ said she could; and then the poor thing went to 
sleep in Hannah’s arms. 

“T couldn’t stand it. I couldn’t set still; for I knew 
suthin’ what that poor girl was sufferin’ while t’other 
one was sleepin’ in herarms. It flashed on me all at 
onst, an’ I knew they was both goin’ to the same man. 
I knew t’other one had the right on’t; but I felt for 
Hannah, an’—well, it isn’t much to say, ’d have died 
for her. 

“By an’ by I heard Hannah come out of the wagon, 
an’ I lay down that she mightn’t see me. But she lay 
down by the wagon an’ sobbed, an’ I couldn’t stand it, 
I went up an’ touched her. ‘Hannah,’ I said. ‘Don’t, 
she cried ; ‘don’t speak to me—let me die.’ But after a 
while she set up, an’ I told her I knew, an’ would help 
her ef I could. But she said ‘No, that she should send 
Annie Myers to her husband, an’ then she should die, 
But I was older than her, an’ knew that people couldn’t 
allers die when they wanted to, an’I thought may be 
*twould ease her a bit to tell old Bill. 

“After a while she told me how it was, an’ that Jim 
had married her. He'd had a streak o’ bad luck, an’ 
she’d come from Californy last year in a rich train, 
cookin’ an’ waitin’ on some ladies, an’ she’d saved the 
money, an’ got it all for Jim. They was goin’ on a 
ranch when she got back with the money. She’d work- 
ed for him a good spell now, an’ they wan’t goin’ to be 
parted no more. An’ sittin’ there in the firelight, I see 
her face an’ how she loved him, an’ what a faithful crit- 
ter she was. ‘I wasn’t brought up as she was,’ she said, 
after a while: ‘1 hain’t got no religion, nor eddication, 
nor nothin’; an’ 1 could send her to the wrong place, 
an’ go back to—to my Jim.’ And then she took w moan- 
in’ agin, like a deer with a bullet through it. But after 
a while she got up an’ went back to the wagon, an’ I lay 
thinkin’ till mornin. 

“After that we hadn’t no more laughs over th’ cakes, 
an’ Hannah’s smile was worse nor any cryin’; but she 
took more care of Annie, an’ was kinder to her nor 
ever. 1 knew howit tired her, an’ her face got thin, an’ 
big circles grew round her eyes, an’ I was feared she 
would get sick, too, But she didn’t, and we went on 
day alter day till we got to where I was goin’ to stop. 

“When I told Hannah 1 was goin,’ there came such a 
look over her face that [ told her I’d go to Californy ef 
*t would do her any good. An’ she said she wanted me 
to take Annie to her husband, ’cause she couldn't. 
She’d writ the direction on a piece o’ paper, an’ she 
wanted me to take the money she'd earned, cause ’twas 
for Jim. 

“So I stayed, an’ went; and when we got to Californy 
I took Annie to her husband. After the first he was 
glad to see her agin, an’ 1 told ’em they’d better make 
a new home for themselves, an’ gave ’em the money, an’ 
tried to help ’em,as Hannah said—only I didn’t say 
nothin’ about her. An’ 1 teft’em happy together, an’ 
went back to Hannah. I wanted to put a bullet through 
him; but she had forgiven him, and what was 1? When 
I got back, Hannah was gone, an’ ’ve never seen her 
sence.” 

“She behaved well, didn’t she?” said 1, as he paused. 

“Well!” repeated Bill, with something like indigna- 
tion in his tone. “An’ you talk o’ dying for folks ?— 
faugh!— But it’s gettin’ late, an’ you’d better go to 
sleep.”’ 

“Thank you,” I said ; “good-night.” 

“Good-night,” said Bill. 

Aud I went to sleep, while he sat looking at the fire. 
—Overland Monthly. 





THE “NATIONAL STANDARD.” 


The strong hold which the Anti-Slavery Standard has 
obtained upon the atlections of its subscribers, by its 
more than thirty years’ war againstevery form of organ- 
ized injustice, has made them impaticni of its proposed 
change into a monthly. Sv urgeut have been tue re- 
moustrances that its editor, Aaron M. Powell, has re- 
sumed its publication, as a weekly journal of reform, a 
haudsome quarto sheet, under the title of the National 
Standard. 

The publication of a weekly reform newspaper in 
New York city, marked by such ability and fidelity, is an 
event of national importance. ‘The iast number, in ad- 
dition to capital letters trom Hon. George W. Julian, 
Charles K. Whipple, etc., contains an editorial on Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE LN CONGRESS, so forcible and interest- 
ing that we reprint it entire. We hope our subscribers 
will remember that we club with the standard and that 
five dollars will supply them with both papers for the 
coming year :— 

Woman Suffrage.---Congress. 

A large number of women and friends of Woman Suf- 
fraye, m the aggregate, petitiuued Congress for au addi- 
tivual amendment to the United States Constitution, 0 





throw it away like tuols. isut that’s neither here nor happy. After along wuile 1 got better, an’ then I soid | Prohibit the disfrauchisement of women on account of 


there,” and he began :— 

“Nigh three years ago I was at Omeha, jest agoin’ to 
start for the West. I bad bin out tradin’ with the In- 
juns and sich a good spell, au’ it was nigh seven years 
sence I'd seen the Missouri river; so i come back to 
lovk round an’ see the old campin’-grounds, But, Lor, 
it wasn’t a mite as’t used to be—the land was all bein’ 
settled, an’ towns aguin’ up, an’ it didn’t look natural 
like; an’ I said I’d jest go back to the buffaloes an’ 
bars, they’re allers the same. So, as I said, 1 was at 
Omelha (’twau't no place at all then), agoin’ to star: for 
what I call th’ West. I jined company with a let of 
feliers goin’ on to Califurny. We had a good stock an’ 
a plenty of grub, an’ we started. 

“There was some fuss at first about a woman that 
wanted t’ go’s cook—wanted to cook the grub t’ pay fur 
goin’; and some of the chaps wouldn’t take her ‘cause 
the Injuns were goin’ t’ be on the path, an’ they didn’t 
want no women. Ses I, ‘Ef she’s got pluck enough to 
go, take her; she won’t do no harm, an’ ef th’ Injuns gets 





— Whittier. 





us, 1 kin put a ball through her head” ‘Thank jou,’ 





| beside me. 1 was allor a trembie, au’ then L heard 


everything 1 had au’ started to findJim. L don’t know 
where he is, ouly he was in Californy somewiheres, an’ 
Vi tind him ef i live. 1 ever was no good w him,’ the 
poor thing went on, ‘an’ may be he’s turgot me by this 
time; but 1 would be a guod wile t’him now, an’ try 
t make him happy.’ 

“*What did you say his name was? Jim what?’ 
asked Hannab. 

“Jim Myers.’ 

“*My God!’ was all I heard. I jumped. I’d heard 
sich @ moan onst in au Lujun fight, when a man dropped 


Uuther woman cry out:— 

“Do you know him, Hannah? Oh, have you seen 
him? ‘Leli me, Hannah, have you seen my Jim?” 

“*An’ then Hanuah said—l've heard a wounded deer 
moan, but nothin’ ike that, *Yes,— oh, yes,’ 

“hen the woman begged her to tell where, an’ ef he 
was alive; an’ Hannah said she'd seen him an’ he was 
well, 


sex. ‘The petitioners were sutlicieatly numerous, and 
the object bey svught was of sullicient importance, to 
have claimed respectful consideration, if uot favorable 
aclion, on the pare of Senators and iiepresentatives. 

in the Senate, a short time bewre we adjournment, 
Mr. ‘trumbull, chairman of Judiciary Comuinittee, “in 
response to various petitions fur an amendment to the 
Constitution allowing women Ww vole, reported the same 
back, and asked tu be discharged from uneir Colsidera- 
tion; and the Senate su ordered, ‘Luat Mr. ‘rumbull 
should incline w make such a report we are not at all 
surprised, But turning tu the Congressional Directory 
we lind as additional members of the Senate Judiciary 
Comuniittee the tullowing :— 

Roscve Conkling, of New York; Wm. M. Stewart, of 
Nevada; George &. Edmunds, of Vermont; Benjamin 
F. Rice, of Arkansas; M. H. Carpenter, of Wisconsin; 
and Allen G, ‘thurman, of Oliv. 

We reprint the names of these gentlemen in this con- 
nection that they may be remembered by the women of 
the country, and all iriends of Woman Suilrage, as Nav- 
ing beeu weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
dlauy years ago that most discriminaung observer of 
American institutions, Tocqueville, recorded, as the re- 
sult of hus visit and studies here, his opinion that with 





““Can you tell me where he is? Oh, Hannah, can 


us sulfrage must needs be either curtaned, or universal- 
ly extended. With reference to the coiored men who 
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were then almost all in slavery and disfranchised, we the child, body and soul. No Chinaman would dispute 
have since realized the fulfillment of the distinguished | the purchaser’s right to do whatsoever he pleased with 
Frenchman’s prophecy. Our Senators, it seems, are not | the human being he had paidtor. The boys would make 
astute enough to see, or seeing, have not the manliness | good servants, he said, and in the course of a few years be 
to acknowledge, that with women, one half of the “peo- | worth a fortune to the owner. The girls would make 
ple,” still disfranchised, there is yet a political and moral | good “armers” (or nurses, as they are called in Ameri- | 
necessity for a further extension of suffrage. But,|ca). He would show us their physical beauty—would | 
fortunately, blind politicians—m2n below the level of make them sing and play tricks if we thought of buying. | 
statesmanship—can, in this country, by the right proc- ; How much would we-give? The oldest girl he would 
ess, generally be made to see. sell for four hundred dollars; the next one for two hun 
The very significant history of the Anti-Slavery move- | dred, and the little six-year old for fifty. The boys he 
ment in its connection with politics and politicians,| could not sell until the girls were disposed of. We 
illustrates this. When petitions for the abolition of , thought the price too high. The market was 
slavery and the slave trade first found their way to Con- GLUTTED WITH SALABLE GIRLS, 
gress, they met with less favor than Senators are now | and he must not think of getting over one hundred for 
disposed to accord to the friends of woman’s enfranchise- | the oldest and handsomest, while for the little one he 
ment. The unhappy experience of John Quincy Adams , must not expect over ten dollars. He sneered at that, 
and Joshua R. Giddings in connection therewith, our | and said that Englismen always talked in that way when 


readers well remember. But the tide of opinion changed they wanted to buy. While we were talking,a party of | “A splendid article for the toilet.”— Traveller. 


after a time; and the member of Congress of any party blue-robed Chinese aristocrats came up and began to in- 
who should now present in that body a petition for the | spect the family. They opened the mouth of the oldest 
reéstablishment of slavery, would bring upon himself girl, rapped on her white teeth to see if they were sound? 
more enduring odium than its opponents were at first , pulled open her dress, thumped her ribs, laughed at her 
obliged to encounter. Senators hold their seats for six little feet, told her to show the whites of her eyes, or- 
years, and can be reached by the people for direct re-| dered her to sing, and to show them the trinkets which 
proof only through the Legislatures. Still they are men, | the fond mother had given her as a parting gift. All the 
and most of them with the weaknesses common to other | while the salesman kept up a constant jabber, in which 
liticians. |we took no interest. Time pressing, we passed on, leav- 
We notice the somewhat contemptuous and very short | ing the parties disputing about the price, and discuss- 
sighted action of these Senators at this time, in their | ing the probabilities of their running away if taken to 
dealing with the petitions referred to, that we may ad-| Hong Kong. After making our call, we returned the 
vise the friends of Woman Suffrage to begin now to make same way to ascertain the result of the sale. Only the 
up, and, preserve carefully, the record of the position mother and the boys were left. The debt was only 
taken by all aspirants for public favor, whether for the | $300, and $50 of it still remained unpaid. I have been 
Senate, House of Representatives, or the Legislature, on | often told by residents in China that the parents would as 
this subject. Men who oppose, or such as have so little | soon sell their children asa cow or pig. And I had be- 
sense of justice as to be indifferent to, the political claims | gun to believe that such was the case upon passing the 
of women neither can nor ought to be trusted, | group the first time. But the scene had changed. The 
We confess to sw: prise that a Senatur of as much pro- | girls were gone and nowa boy must go also, The moth- 
mise as Mr. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, a fellow member er sat in the dirt, with her arms around the youngest, 
ot the Judiciary committee with Mr. Trumbull, should | wailing in a most piteous manner, aud, as Arr Hung 
have allowed the occasion to pass without a minority | said, 
report, worthy of true manhood and statesmanship. | CURSING THE MEN 
Roscoe Conkling, also of the same committee, it might | that sold her husband a ticket to America at $300, which 
be supposed, would at least have been gallant enough ; cost them but $40. The broker sat listlessly by, smoking 
to have given some reason to the Senate, and to the | his pipe, and twirling his cane, looking as if it was the 
petitioners, why their petitions should not be favorably | smallest matter of business with him. The boys were 
acted upon. And where were Senators Wilson, Sum- | crying, and seemed very much afraid of us, now it was 
ner, Pomeroy and Revels, that they tou should allow | certain that one of them must go. But we passed on 
the whole subject to be thus summarily and ungracious- | and left them in their misery. We never knew whether 
ly disposed of without even a protest ? the boy was sold to a childless man, to be treated as a 
Steadily and rapidly the women of this country, even | son, to a Portuguese, to be carried to the West Indies, 
in advance of wielding the ballot, are exercising in- | under a nominal contract, or to a native landowner, tu 
creased and increasing influence in public affairs. This | be his slave. But that one of them was sold into servi- 
influence is already potential enough, if rightly con- | tude for the sum of $50, there can be no doubt. The 
centrated and wisely used, to make or unmake the girls were doubtless purchased for the vilest of purposes, 
political fortunes of any political aspirant. Let all such | unless they had the rare luck to fall into the hands of 
as prove themselves untrustworthy or incompetent in some native in search of a legitimate wife. I am told 
relation to the rights of women be marked, and elected | that the price of girls has gone up within a few months, 
to retire to private life. We regret that a direct vote on | owing, perhaps, to the fact that a less number of emi- 
the question, either upon Mr. Julian’s proposed Six- | grants have forfeited their bond in California than was 
teenth Amendment, offered in the House, or in some | the case six months ago. I was shown four, bright, 
other form, was not reached the last session, both in the , plump, rosy-appearing girls yesterday, who were pur- 
Senate and House of Representatives. Let the peti- chased less than a year ago (the whole lot) for $80. 
tions be multiplied, the demand be renewed, during the | Now they will sell readily tor $300 each.—H ong Kong 
next session: and remember all who refuse to dodge. —_| cor. Boston Traveller. ‘ 
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REV. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 

Is a man who, more than most preachers, gives char- 
acter to the church. He seldom exchanges; indeed, he 
is such a favorite that it is only by the exercise of 
Christian forbearance that his hearers can tolerate an BOSTON, megan 

exchange. His sermons are often put to paper of a| The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a successful physi- 
ong 4 morning, —_ -, any See, oat = been | cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a parallel. 
ong in ripening, though freshly gathered. ney are |. . at Soe ois 
not specially short, often being longer than he sees fit | @@ny 4re suffered to die who might bosaved. De. Spyr mene 


, E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
Oflice, 713 Washington St.» 





to deliver, though his hearers watch with some con- |a direct appeal to the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citi- 


cealed impatience as he lays aside the unread leaves. | zens of our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of ex- 


They are without one particle of clap-trap, never & | traordinary powers may be investigated. If you are beyond hu- | 


word in them for sensational effect. They are at times | 

almost provokingly candid, often missing a rhetorical | man aid, Dr. Spear will not deceive you. 
point through admissions that a more one-sided a oad | CHANCE, he will save you. Come to his office and consult him 
would never have made. But they are such clear ex- | , ee 

positions of truth and duty, such hee utterances of | "ee Bf you cana viett, coments bien by latter. 
the speaker’s thought, and so fully charged with not| Dr. Spear can be consulted at his office, 713 Washington street, 
only the belief but the feeling of divine fatherhood and Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 
human brotherhood, that they are heard from week to a Ped 

week with ever fresh delight. Mr. Clarke is widely | Those who have filed to be cured by other physicians are respect- 
read, and though making no parade of scholarship, he | fully invited to call on Dr. Spear. 6m May 21. 
cannot help dropping much that be has gathered. He 

has a fine sense of humor that flashes out in spite of} E. G, STEVENS £, DAUGHTER, 
him, though held in check by the decorum of his po- ce: >a VChits, 

sition, He is conservative in belief, but absolutely | ,Nos5 bemberion Sauare (Reem £3: antes ot the 
tolerant of radicals on the one hand and Calvinists on’ Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds of Instruments relating 
the other. Meantime, he tells them both frankly that | to Real and Persona} Estate. es % 
he does not agree with them; and they listen with pa- J EpwArb G, STEVENS. Mary E. STEvERs. 
tience, each cherishing the hope to win him over. | ?""°®: , . 
Mr. Clarke is a decided advocate of Woman Suffrage, | DON’T WEAR TEETH 

aud so are soime of the more prominent amoug his Covering the roof of the mouth, when you can have them insert- 
flock, which yet includes many who doubt or who ob- ed WITHOUT, by 


ject. The question is an open one. Women sometimes BRIGHAM & HOLLACE 
, 


occupy the pulpit, and are relied upon to speak in n= 
| 


If you have ONE 








ference and serve upon committees. The ample dis-| May21. DENTISTS, 36 Winter Street. ly 


MRS. PAIGE, 
Teacher and Author of the New Inductive and Eclectic 


bursements for the Sunday-school are largely due to the | 
liberality of one woman, and the floral ydecorations for | 
the pulpit to the tasteful eye and practised hand of Method for the Pianoforte 
another. Many of the members are earnest friends of | Rooms 14 Chauncy Street, Boston. 

ry “tie s To ‘or y » ri > | 
og mrtg al es for Lag ge pede ap Mrs. P. gives her personal attention to qualifying teachers and 
at New ton, ane one ol its pupt 5s 18 a ¢ aug iter of the pupils. Reference—O, Dirson & Co. ly July 9, 
pastor. Mr. Clarke’s idea of a church is a union for | —— ei 
Christian work, and among his disciples are some of | MRS. LEYON, 





GIRLS FOR SALE. 
Entrance same as to Parker Fraternity Hall. 

June 18. a : ' 8m 
A. M. McPHAIL & C.O, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


“Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
PIANOS. 


No. 385 Washington street. 6m 


the best workers in their respective lines. P P “ie 
itaaniap corsets 2. ivston—~ cl | Magnetic and Eclectic Physician, 
| 554 WASHINGTON STREET. 


A SCENE IN CHINA, 
I saw the sale of a tamily last week for debt, while | 
the husband and father was in California; and perhaps 
leannot do better than to tell you about it. There | 
Were five children—three girls and two boys. We had | 
passed them three times in our chairs during the day, as | 
they stood beside the road dressed in their holiday at- | 
tire of black. ‘The silence they observed whenever any 
person passed, and their downeast looks, created curiosi- 
ty on our part to know their business there. Arr Hung | 
(uur waiier) was called up, and asked the cause of this | 
little parade. “Why,” said he, “the girls, and perhaps | 
the whole family, are for sale.” We stopped our chairs 
and stepped out to have a talk with them, using Arr 
Hung as an interpreter. The mother was wrinkled and 
gray, and hung her head, as if she were afraid to look 
Usin the face. But the cuildren, with the exception of 
the oldest girl, looked cheertul, and were quite pleased 
With their holiday attire. The oldest girl was sixteen | 
aud the oldest boy fifteen, So said the gruff old broker 
who had the party in charge, and who seemed quite anx- 
lous to dispose of his wares. After agreat deal of quiz- 
zing and evasive answers, the broker told us that the 
husband and father was in California, and had neglected 
to pay his note given for his passage, and that his family | 
* Were now otlered fur sale to pay thedebt. He hoped to 
able to pay the debt with 
THE SALE OF TILE TWO OLDEST GIRLS, 
but as yet had received no offers. He said that the fami- 


ly became security Voluntarily, and he never knew of.a bee Miss H. W. MERRILL, 
case where they did not voluntarily offer themselves for | Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


Sale, if the nute they secured was not paid.- In reply to 
34 STUDIO BUILDING. 


SILVER MEDAL 
Awarded to 
MRS, B. A. STEARNS, 
for her IMPROVED FOLDING 


May 14. 








Centre, Mass. 
Agents waiutea on very liberal terms. 8m July 2. 


NOTICE TO WORKING-WOMEN. 
DANI he, =. ne M easy ta. 
Neo. W ton Street. Boston 
TtA iteeurr rit & WIG=eMA KER. 





ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 


our questions he said that when a customer bought a 


child or person, the person was made at once the owner of | May 21. ly 


| Sold by all Druggists. tfeow July 23 
| WHIRLWIND 
Carpet Sweeper 


DIAGRAM, ‘the most complete | 1 'qN PLANUS. of New York, atl ¥iRSH-Cl Ase MAKI 
Ciildren’s dresses ever offered to | Ogryed Legs, 8275; 
tie , vee oe vo | anos, all prices. A large assortment of Piano-Covers and Stools, 
or. on receipt of S150. Ad- | very low. 
dress Mrs. B. A. STEARNS, Acton 


LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 
| hand or made to order. Private Rooms for Ladies’ Hair-Dress- 


| 
Satisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 8m July lo 
| 


DR. BABCOCK’S 
HAIR DRESSING. 


It combines the properties of a most superior 
dressing and a true Preserver, and as it contains 
no drugs or other materials in the slightest degree 















cW. injurious, even’to the most delicate system, can al- 
SE I ways be used with entire safety. Many of our 
has } \ \ MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
r| A IF ive it their unanimous and unqualified approval. 
* is? THIS WONDERFUL PRESERVER 
we should be in every FAMILY, for the use of ALL— 


the YOUNG, the OLD, the MIDDLE-AGED, and 
even for the YOUNGEST CHILDREN, 
All your Life you weg pe thankful you have 
use t 
“Of unsurpassed superiority and cheapness,” —Boston Post. 
“Unrivalled for keeping the hair clean, moist and beautiful.”— 
Transcript, 


L 


“Scientific, Rational, Safe.”.—Journal, 


ASD DUST ERADICA'LOR. 
(PATENTED JUNE 8, 1869.] 
It is designed not only for sweeping, but also for gathering, tak- 
| ing up, and confining the light particles of dust and lint which it 
is impossible to so, eilectually handle or remove by any other de- 
| vice. It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear 
| or injure the carpet, and it does not raise the dust in the room. 
| It accomplishes its work by creating a strong current or draft of 
Ain, which is made to pass over the surface of the carpet into the 
machine. It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike 
the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection with it. 
SALESROOMS: 
Junell. 16 TEMPLE PLACE. lilt 


HOMEOPATHIC 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
WAN'TicbD, 
PE TENT WOMEN 


| COM 
As SOLICITORS, to insure the 200,000 women and children in 
New England who need insurance. The success of this company, 
its low rates (lower than any other Company), and its liberal com- 
milestone TAL DOT tenet for female enterprise. 
° eneral Agent for New land. 
Ottice i3u Ter t St., Bost 38m 











June 13, 


ECALCOMANITE,DIAPHANTIEand MATERIALS 

for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, &c. Instruction in Decal- 
|comanie Free. Also instructions in Wax Work, Diaphaniefor 
Stained Glass Transparencies, &c., &c. 

MRs. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles of work, 851 
WASHINGTON Sv. (next the Boston Theatre), Boston, Mass. 
May 28. ly 


al r 
MRS. CURTIS, 
(Formerly Mrs. Carter,) 
Fashionable Dress and Clonk Maker; 
No. 6 Hamilton Place, Room 8, Boston, Dresses fitted for $1.00. 
Suits cut, basted and stitched for $2.00. 8n June 11. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Russell Hallett, 


LATE OF THE CONCERNS OF 
HALLETT, CUMSTON & ALLEN, 
HALLETT & ALLEN, 





HALLETT & CUMSTON. 


PIANO-FORTES. 


143 Tremont Street 143 


Between Temple Place and West Street. 


June 4. Opposite the Common. 8m 





MKS. A. C. LATHAM, M. D., 


| Ladies call upon us daily to express their satisfaction at our 

| treatment of the Hair and Scalp. Baldness, Humors, Blanching, 

| Fading or Turning Grey of the Hair treated with success. 

| Mrs. L. has practiced at her present oflice for TEN YEARS. 

| Many testimonials may be seen there from all parts of the country 
in proof of her skill. She has extensive laboratory facilities, and 
the medicines of J. & A. C. Latham have become household words. 

| She cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Af- 

| fection of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &e., &e. 

Consultation free. Medical examination, $1.00. Medicines for- 
warded to all parts of the country, to be paid C. Q. D., safely de- 

| livered. Hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


July 2. Office-=292 Washington St., Boston, ly 
WORK FOR THE LADIEs. 


CHOICE OF ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


SEWING MACHINES, 
For any lady willing to 
WORK AT ILOME, 
To pay for one. 
Good Operators make $1.50 to $2.50 per day. 
We sell our own Machines, and if the work is not furnished as 
agreed, you need not pay forthe Machine. Plenty of time given. 
Willard & Cutter, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
LADIES’ UNDER-GARMENTS, 


| 265 Washington, cor. Winter’ Street (up stairs). 
| dune 4 3m 


x 











TURKISH BATHS, 
1427 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


(Between Newton and Rutland,) 









| Hot, ;... «ar without moisture; thorough manipulation ; water 
| spray, douche, shower or plunge,—adapted to the condition of the 
|bather. Preventive. 1." red Luxurious! The 
| best of all refreshers in hot weather. 

|" HOURS: Lapies—10 A. M. to 1 P.M. GentTLeMeN—6 to 84 
|A.M.,2°e9 P. M., and until 11 Wednesday and Saturday even- 
| ine. (Closed Sundays). L. L, DEAN, M.D., Manager. ly May28 


PIANO FORTES. ; 
BRADBURY, FISCHER'S, UNION PiANO CO., and AMER- 


New Boston Pianos, Seven Octave, $250; New Seven Octave, 
: Rich Carved Cases, $800, Second-hand Pi- 






J . Washington Street, Boston. 
1a eee, FOS A ADD & CO. 
THE “OLD OAKEN BUCKET” 
Paintings, by Mrs. J. A. Day, are on free exhibition at 
149 (A) Tremont St., Bosten, Room 8. 


A truthful representation of the scenery described in the song. 
June 4. 3m 


jm Ae 


DR. N. KENISON & SON, 
SURGEON CHIKOVODISTS, 
57 Temple Place, 
Patronized by PRINCE NAPOLEON, Sept. 24, 1861. 
CORNS, 25 cents cach. NAILS. 50 cts. to $1.00. 
Dr. K. has had over 28 years of successful practice. Refers to 





REMOVAL. 
THE ORIGINAL 


HOW FE 


SEWING MACHINE. 
IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above ‘celebrated Ma- 
chine has been removed to the new and elegant store recently {it- 
ted up at 

Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 
The superiority of these Machines for MANUFACTURING, 
and especially for FAMILY use, has long been acknowledged; 
and all in want of a first-class Sewing Machine are invited to visit 
our office, where the machines and the work done by them will be 
exhibited with pleasure. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Nos. 48 and 50 ‘l'emple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


E. VARNEY, Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory 


‘SARAH’ A. COLBY, M.D. 


7 Pe peed Diseases of Women and Children. 

Pak. a professional skill and experience to bear upon 

CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


OFF Ula tee” — Boston. 


Office Hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P, M., Saturdays and Sundays 

encegtet. a. i cen. B. . 
THE BLANCHARD 

Self-Threading Needle Company, 


No. 14 Temple Place, Boston, 


ly July 16, 





Will keep constantly on hand all of the standard Sewing Ma- 
chines, as cheap as can be obtained at any other place in Boston 
or elsewhere, being the only first-class place in the city where all 
the different machines can be found and their merits compared. 
Eacu MACHINE will be supplied with the great improvement of 
the day in Sewing Machines, the 


Blanchard Self-Threading Needle, 


without extra charge. Also, experienced operators constantly in 
attendance to give instruction on all the different machines. 
Every machine and needle will be warranted. 

We guarantee satisfaction in all cases. Orders by express will 
be promptly attended to. 


Terms made to suit Purchasers. 
DON’T FORGET THE NUMBER, 


14 TEMPLE PLACE. 


J.B. BLANCHARD, Treas. R. W. DREW, Gen. AGENT. 
July 16. 6m 


DR. W. F. STONE, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
25 Winter Street (over Chandler’s), Room 10, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
(a? Dentistry in all its branches. 6m 


MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street 


BOSTON. 
Mar.56. RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. tf 


MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCALCULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures Stammering, Lisping, 
and other vocal defects. 

Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, 0. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Rev. E. E. Hale. 

Rooms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 P.M. 

June 18, ém 








ERIE RAILWAY. 


THE BROAD GAUGE, DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE 
ATLANTIC CITIES 


AND THE 
WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 
THIS RAILWAY EXTENDS FROM 
NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 860 miles, 
NEW YORK to CLEVELAND 625 miles, 
NEW YORK to DUNKIRK 460 miles, 
NEW YORK to BUFFALO 423 miles, 
NEW YORK to ROCHESTER 3885 miles 
AND 18 
22 Miles the shorter Route. 








Four Express TRrarys daily leave New York from Hepot foot 
of Chamber street, at 
8.00 and 10.00 A.M., 5.30 and 7.00 P.M. 
23d street Depot, at 
7.45 and 9.45 A.M., 5.15 and 6.45 P.M., 
running through WirHOoUT CHANGE, and connecting with all 
WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LINES. 
TRAINS LEAVE CINCINNATI by Columbus, O., time, from Depot 
cor. 5th and Hoadley streets, at 
7 A.M, and 9.45 P.M., 
running through to New York without change. 
LEAVE CLEVELAND by Columbus, O., time, from Atlantic and 
Great Western Depot, at 
7.25 A.M., 3.35 P.M., and 10.25 P.M. 


LEAVE DuNKIRK by New York time, from Union Depot, at 


1.30 P.M. and 9.50 P.M. 
LEAVE BuFFALo by New York time, from Depot cor. Exchange 
and Michigan streets, at 
7.00 A.M., 2.50, 6.25 and 11.20 P.M. 


LEAVE RocuesteR by New York time, from Genesee Valley 
Depot, at 
‘ 7.15 A.M. and 4.00 P.M. 


New and improved Dkawine-Room CoacueEs are attach- 
ed to the train leaving New York at 10.00 A.M. and Buffalo at 7.00 
A.M., running through without change, and affording a fine op- 
portunity for viewing the varied and beautiful scenery of this line, 
while enjoying the comfort and retirement of a private Drawing- 
Room. 

Magnificent Day and Night Coaches, of a style peculiar to 
this line, are run through without change between New \ ork and 
Rochester, Buifalo, Dunkirk, Cleveland, Ciueinnati and interme- 
diate points, 





Baggage Checked Through. 

Fare as low and time as quick as by any other route. 
ASK FOR TICKETS via ERIE RAILWAY, 
Which can be procured at all principal offices throughout the 

country. ; 


Mar M. } WM. R. BARR, 


L. D. RUCKER, { 


Gen. Sup’t. 








physicians and surgeons of Boston and vicinity. 


Hours from 7 A.M. to9 P.M. Open on Sunday. ly May?7. 


Gen, Pass’r Ag't. 
June ll. tf 
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“A WORD THAT HAS AND MUST BE.” 


[This article was intended for the last number of the Woman’s 
Advocate, but the mails went astray, and it arrived four days af- 
ter the last issue of that paper. We give it here as Mrs. Cole’s vale- 
dictory to that paper.—Ep. Woman's JouRNAL.] 

In taking our leave, editorially, of the Woman’s Ad- 
vocate, we would rather treat it like an old friend, and 
simply look “good-bye,” without speaking it. We have 
hidden heretofore when leave-taking seemed inevitable, 
but no such chance offers now, and we are brought face 
to face with the Woman’s Advocate for the last time. 
Our memories of it are sacred; we shall not share them 
with any. Our connection with its proprietor and man- 
ager has been pleasant, and our adieu is to them as to 
the paper they have sustained. 

The Advocate was an arrow shot at venture, but a 
steady hand aimed it, and we trust it will not be assum. 
ing too much, if we say it has oftener hit the mark than 
missed it. Careless, unsympathizing eyes watched its 
first flight, but when neither adverse wind nor pelting 
storm brought it to the ground, true to human nature, 
the same eyes kindled with interest in its success, and 
many came forward to help sustain its efforts. It has 
passed now beyond recall. Whatever shape it may as- 
sume, wherever its lot may be cast. its influence will 
still be felt, its mission still go on. Under its guidance 
State missionaries have been appointed to bring the sub- 
ject before the people, Woman Suffrage societies organ- 
ized and conventions held. Indeed, Ohio is indebted to 
the Advocate for being in the best working order of 
any State in the Union. Mr. Boyer has been indefati- 
gabie in his labors and clear-headed in directing them. 
Mr. Belville has been unselfish in his efforts to sustain 
a woman’s rights paper, and in its darkest day abated 
not one jot of energy, nor lost his faith in its ultimate 
success, Mrs. Longley, whose name lately appeared as 
corresponding editor, has shown a woman’s skill, pa- 
tience and perseverance in making the cause she es- 
pouses popular and successful. She knows no such 
word as fail, and almost every society in the State owes 
its vrigin to her. 

The writer of this was later in the field than any of 
her co-workers. She has been encouraged and upheld 
by faithful friends; letters of cheer have been many, 
and the little she may have done to help on the good 
work has been done cheerfully, for the public has been 
kind and considerate. She has grown to think of her 
readers as personal friends, and in this hour of parting 
her final words to each and all are: Keep your faith in 
the right, and work in singleness of heart, remembering 
that whatever is right is good for man or woman, and 
God and one’s conscience approves it. 

To gain Woman Suffrage requires no lofty acts of hero- 
ism, but only quiet, persistent effort. A good friend once 
wrote to the writer: “We can never conquer the world 
by resisting it, but only by rising above it with buoy- 
ancy of spirit.” Let each woman keep her spirit buoy- 
ant, and mankind may yet rise to her level. 

To patrons and friends our best wishes, and a long 
“good-bye.” M. M. Coxe. 





WOMEN IN THE DENTAL PROFESSION. 


Among the various occupations opening to women, 
there are few which promise more profitable or certain 
employment than that of the dental profession. Though 
few have yet chosen it, owing to its novelty and the va- 
rious obstacles to be overcome, yet those who have done 
so have met with a degree of success, which, once recog- 
nized, will certainly stimulate others to make a similar 
effort with an equal chance of success. 

The first woman regularly entering the profession 
was from Western New York, Mrs. L. B. H. Taylor. 
She matriculated in the Cincinnati Dental College in 
the fall of 1864—passing through a full course of study, 
missing but two lectures, and those at the request of the 
Professor of Anatomy. She graduated from that insti- 
tution in February, 1866. A letter received from the 
Dean of the College bears to her worth the following 
testimony :— 

“She was a woman of great energy and perseverance. 
Studious in her habits, modest and unassuming, she had 
the respect and kind regard of every member of the 
class and faculty. As an operatorshe was not surpassed 
by her associates. Her opinion was asked and her as- 
sistance sought in difficult cases almost daily by her fel- 
Jlow-students. And though the class of which she was 
a member, was one of the largest ever in attendance, it 
excelled all previous ones in good order and decorum— 
a condition largely due to the presence of a lady. In 
the final examination slie was second to none.” 

Having received her Diploma, she opened an office in 
Iowa, from thence she removed to Chicago, and prac- 
ticed successfully. 

In the fall of 1867, Mrs. Henrietta Hirschfeld, from 
Berlin, presented herself to the Pennsylvania College of 
Dental Surgery in this city, but it was only after repeat- 
ed and persistent efforts on the part of two members of 
the Faculty that her admission upon an equal footing 
with the male students was gained. Before her college 
course terminated, however, she had, by her womanly 
bearing and professional skill, won from the Faculty and 
her classmates a full recognition of her worth. And the 
united testimony of all was that at no previous session 
had good order prevailed to such an extent, or the 
standard of clinical operations been higher. 

The quiet and gentlemanly bearing of the male mem- 
bers of the class during her presence in the school was 
in such contrast with the boisterous and rowdy spirit for 
which medical students of Philadelphia are so notori- 
ous, that it was noticed not only by the Faculty, but by 
strangers visiting the college. 

‘Our German friend graduated March 1st, 1869—stand- 
ing foremost in her class, Returning to her native 
country, and opening an office among the wealthiest 
citizens of Berlin, the result of her experiment remained 
to be proven. From the novelty of her position she 
could not long remain unnoticed. Newspaper men, ea- 





cles, thus bringing her into public notice. And though 
it is not twelve months since she opened her office, her 
sticcess has been so marked that she now enjoys a pat- 
ronage of which many practitioners of years’ standing 
might well be proud. 

Her patrons are ladies of rank among the Pr 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
We have enlarged our Sewing Machine Rooms at the old stand, 
106 Tremont street, and with increased facilities we are prepared 
to offer all kinds of SEWING MACHINES on very easy 


Western Advertisements. 





terms by instalments, and special inducements to cash rs. 
Remember the number, 106 Tremont sireet, first floor, the 
most convenient place in the ~ 

June 11. 3m OHN D. CLAPP & CO. 





nobility, the Crown Princess and her children, as well 
as others of the royal family. Thus this lady with sev- 
eral others in this country have proved beyond a doubt 
that the profession of dentistry, though almost monopo- 
lized by men, is not incompatible with the tastes and 
capacities of women. Having demonstrated her effi- 
ciency in this branch of the healing art, our dental 
schools must ere long abjure all distinction of sex. 

For the benefit of those who desire information upon 
the subject, 1 would say, that there is no profession 
where the increasing demand for educated practitioners 
is so great asin this. Without much risk, and with but 
little capital required other than fur a two years’ course 
of study, women could enter the profession with advan- 
tages superior to many who have commenced practice, 
with neither education nor money. 

Of the five hundred dentists of New York city, two 
hundred and fifty in Philadelphia, and two hundred in 
Boston, not over one-filth possess an education requisite 
to a skillful practitioner. Yet most are making a living, 
though the public undoubtedly suffer from much un- 
skilled labor. 

Of the institutions where women can be admitted as 
students, I have to say that the Dean of the “Cincin- 
nati Dental College” writes unhesitatingly “that they 
would make no distinction there on account of sex.” 

The Dean of the “Pennsylvania College of Dental 
Surgery” of Philadelphia writes “that they have decided 
not to take any female students at present.” It was at 
this school that the successful German lady, Dr. Hirsch- 
feld, graduated in 1869. Why the Faculty have taken a 
step backward after having attained such an advanced 
position, I have no explanation to give. It is a species 
of moral tactics, much after the order of General Me- 
Clellan’s military manceuvres. 

The united testimony of the two colleges where la- 
dies have been admitted is so strongly in favor of their 
presence, as a modifying influence upon the morality 
and manners of the class, that they cannot long be kept 
out of any dental school. The same argument must 
have its influence sooner or later, in opening the doors 
of all institutions where men are taught exclusively. 

PHILADELPHIA, July, 1870. 8. N. E. 

[In addition to these two women dentists, we have 
known of more than half a dozen others—some of whom 
have learned of their husbands, and are quietly working 
with them, undesirous of attracting public notice. 
There are certainly three practicing “on their own 
hook,” beside those mentioned by our correspondent.— 
Ep.] 











Literary. 


THE ANNUAL Report of the Free Religious Associ- 
ation has been printed, and is for sale at the office of 
the Radical, 25 Bromfield street, and also by Crosby 
& Damrell. 


The services at the ordination and installation of Rev, 
Phebe A. Hanaford, the first woman minister ordained 
in Massachusetts, have been published in book form. 
One of the sermons was preached by Rey. Olympia 
Brown, and all the hymns were written by women. It 
forms a neat and attractive little volume, 











The publication of the Radical will be resumed at 
the commencement of the new year. Subscriptions 
should be sent in early in the fall. Copies of Vol. I. 
will be ready for sale early in the fall. Orders should 
be promptly sent, as the number for sale is limited to 
one hundred copies. 


Mr. Ladreyt, of the Congressional Library, has pub- 
lished a very interesting little work entitled Origin of 
the Bismarck Policy, which is the Hohenzollern doc- 
trine and maxims as described by Frederick the Great, 
the founder of the present Prussian nation. ‘This epit- 
ome was written by Frederick expressly for the use of 
his successor to the throne, and embraces his views on 
religion, justice, morals, politics, diplomacy, statesman- 
ship, the German people, etc., the whole carefully trans- 
lated from an authentic copy of the original manu- 
script. Well-posted people will find much to illustrate 
the present contest in this pamphlet, which can be had 
of Crosby & Damrell. 


TALKS TO My PATIENTS: HINTS ON GETTING WELL, 
AND Keeping WELL. By Mrs. R. B. Gleason, M. D, 


This is a book written by a woman for women, and 
hence from a woman’s standpoint. Mrs. Dr. Gleason’s 
wide experience amply qualifies her for the work. It is 
pure and chaste in diction, and may safely be placed in 
the hands of any one who needs the thoughts it con- 
tains. We think it is the first book of the kind written 
by an American woman, and is a thorough, practical 
handbook for the maiden, wife and mother. The pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Wood & Holbrook, 13 and 15 Laight 
street, New York, have brought it out in fine style. It 
contains about 230 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. 


AMERICAN WOMANHOOD: Its PECULIARITIES AND 
Necessities. By James C, Jackson, M. D., Physi- 
cian-in-Chief of the Dansville, N. Y., Water-Cure. 
We wish this volume might be placed in the hands of 

every woman—and it would prove instructive to most 

men in a direction where they are culpably ignorant. 

Probably most persons who have thought or read much 

of the great topics discussed by Dr. Jackson, will hesi- 

tate to accept some of his opinions, but it will commend 
itself generally to people of ordinary common sense. 

We would like to see the chapter on “ Non-Maternity” 

republished in every paper in the land. It is the first 

attempt at a just and sensible discussion of the subject 
indicated by the title, that we have ever seen. The 
book may be ordered of Oakley, Mason & Co., New 
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NEW AND SPACIOUS STORE, 
157--<Tremont Street@-<-<-157 
New styles of FURNITURE, Mantel and other Mirrors, Drap- 
ery Curtains, and Upholstery Goods. 
GEV. W. WARE & CO., 


Aug. 6, BOSTON. ly 


inserted Met LE F TOTAL rete < it until 


srinci 

used by the cubsorther. ft is a patent soft lining or flexible rubber, 
for the inside of plates resting on the gums, making it perfectly 
easy and more secure in all cases. We do not come before the 
public with any crude or untested experiment. The inventor has 
given it various and thorough trials for more than three years, 
with mouths which every other known device has failed on, and 
always with complete success. The most dificult cases solicited. 

TEETH EXTRACTED by the use of Nirrous Oxyp 
Gas without pain or giving any disagreeable shock to’ the patient. 
Terms for all operations made known on application, which in 
every case will be found reasonable. 

DRS. SAWYER & LANE, 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 
July 2. 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass, ly 
WORK! WORK! WORK! 

Given out which may be done at home to pay for any 


First-Class Sewing Machine. 


We have more work, a greater variety, and pay better prices 
than any other company in Boston. The work consists of all 
kinds of 
LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS, SUITS, WRAPPERS AND 

APRONS, GENTS’ COATS, PANTS, VESTS AND SHIRTS. 

We make a specialty of our manufacturing department, conse- 
quently are not liable to be out of work. 

(a Call on or address 

ENGLEY & RICE, 

130 Tremont St., cor. Winter, 

June 11, BOSTON. 3m 

FRED. D. ALLING’S 
CELEBRATED Perfumed Inks, French Lilac, Violet Black, and 
Carmine. Also “Flox,’’ a stain and ink eraser. (Agents wanted, 
male and female.) Apply at No.4 Liserty Square (Room 12), 
Bos7yon. ly Aug. 13. 














Woman Suffrage Tracts. 
The American Woman’ Suffrage Association. 


No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the Cooper In- 
stitute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

No. 2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in the New York 
Constitutional Convention, July 19, 1867. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL—Speech in the British Parlia- 
ment, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo- 
man to Learn the Alphabet?’”’ From the Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1859. 

No.5. SAMUEL E.SEWALL—“The Legal Condition of Women 
in Massachusetts.”” Prepared in 1869. 

No.6. GEORGE F, HOAR—“Woman’s Right and the Public 
Welfare.”’ Speech before a Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, April 14, 1869. 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman Suffrage.” 

No.8. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—“Fair Play for Women.” 
An Address delivered before the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, in Steinway Hall, New York, May 12, 
4370. 


b 





For sale at the office of 


The Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hundred. 
(> Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on receipt 
5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 
Also, Joun Stuart MILL’s late admirable work, ‘The Subjec- 
tion of Women.” 25 cts., or 30 cts. by mail. 


“THE ADVANCED THOUGHT OF NEW 
ENGLAND.” 


** The Commonwealth,’? 
NEWSPAPER, 
trusts to lend a helping hand to 
ALL GYLOoD CAUSES, 

struggling for permanence to benefit the world,— 
The Eradication of Caste in Social State, 

The Protection and Elevation of Woman, * 

Universal Toleration of all Conditions, 
Upposition to Gigantic Monopolies, 
Exposure of Shams, new or old, 
Honest Wages for Honest Work, 


and, in short, whatever will make the world better by its advoca- 
cy or defense. To this end we shall pay particular attention to 


HOME AND FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
which will be enlarged and improved. 
LECTURES AND LETTERS 
from men of brains and convictions, whose utterances command 
respect, and 
INDEPENDENT CRITICISM 


in all departments of thought, whether POLITICAL, LITERA- 
RY, MUSICAL, ARTISTIC, or DRAMATIC, 





(From a Massachusetts clergyman in Florida.} 

I received a bundle of Commonwealths, the other day, from 
home—a surprise and a pleasure in this unknown place, fifteen 
hundred miles from old Boston and civilization. I never knew 
the value of the newspaper till 1 went into the wilderness. It has 
an odor of humanity about it which is truly refreshing. I want 
the Commonwea/th sent to me here, regularly. Il enjoy your liter- 
ary notes and reports of lectures as much as anything. To catch 
a stray sentence of Emerson or Weiss out here gives me a feeling 
somewhat akin, I imagine, to that which the early Christians ha 
on tirst hearing a saying of Jesus Christ. 

[From the Boston Transcript.] 

The Commonwealth is a ‘radical’ paper, vivaciously and ably 
conducted, spicy and bright, earnest in defense of its special 
friends, and usually good-natured in its treatment of those from 
whom it differs. Itis frank in the expression of its own views, 
and professes to grant to others the freedom it claims for itself. 
We .requently do not agree with it, and occasionally find our- 
selves the subject of its criticisms and witticisms. Nevertheless, 
we cordially recommend it to the conservative as well as —- 
sive portion of the community, as a journal well worth ing, 
for its wide-awake spirit and pluck. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 


is firmly established, and is read by thousands of intelligent peo- 
ple. This fact has arrested the attention of 


ADVERTISERS, 
who have found the Communwealth 


An Excellent Medium of Communication with the Fublie 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
One copy, one year, to city subscribers. ............. $3.00 
One copy, one year, to mail subscribers......... -- 2.50 
(a Remit funds in Money Onvers or RecisterEeD LerrerRs 
to ensure safety. 
Addresss 


Charles W . Slack, 


(“Tor COMMONWEALTH,’’) 
8 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. tf 





Apr. 9. 








A NEW AND VALUABLE WORK FOR 
WOMEN. 


THALEIA: 


WOMAN: 


Her Physiology and Pathology, in connection with Mater- 
nity; also, The Effects on Offspring of Temperamental 
Incompatibility between Parents. 

With the Laws of True 
PHYSIOLOGICAL RE-PRODUCTION, 
And directions for the subsequent 
MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 


BY MRS, T. H. KECKELER, M. D. 
Address 
A.T. & T. H. KECKELER, 
152 Broadway, Cincinnati, O. 





CLEVELAND | 
HOMEOPATHIC HOSPITAL 
COLLEGE. 


JOINT MEDICAL EDUCATION OF THE SEXES, 
The Faculty of the 


CLEVELAND HOMEOPATHIC HOSPITAL COLLEGE 


Otlfer to Women desirous of obtaining a 


MEDICAL KDUCATION;, 
And who are willing to abide by the same requirements that are 
made of the other sex, the opportunity of attendance upon their 
2ist Annual Course of 


—or— 


LECTURES. 

Preliminary Course commences 

SEPTEMBER 27th, 

and the Regular, 

OCTOBER 11, 1870. 
For particulars address 
H. F. BIGGAR; M.D., Registrar, 
Aug. 18. Park Place, Cleveland, O. 6t 





J. H. HALL, 

WHOLESALE AND KkhtAIL 
FURNILURE WAKRLROOMS;, 
54 Muin St., above Second, DAYTON, UO. 
Aug. 13. All work warranted as represented. 20t 


BECKEL HOUSE, 


Cerner of Third and Jefferson Sts., 





DAYTON, O. 
FRANK P. HOWD, Prop r; 


(Late of Merchants’ Hotel, Cincinnati.) 
This is the largest and best arranged Hotel in the city. 
The proprietor has determined that the “TABLE DE Hore” of 
this house, and every department of the “Cursing,” shall sustain 
a reputation not inferior to any first-class Hotel in the State. 
Nothing will be omitted that will add to the comfort of guests. 
Aug. 13. Bit 





J.J. B. er " w.B 
BELVILLE & BELVILLE, 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law> 
DAYTON, O- 
OFFICE—N. E. corner of Third and Jefferson sts., (up stairs). 
Aug. 18. zit 





8. B. J.A.5S. 


BOLTIN & SHAUK, 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law> 
DAYTON, O.- 


Aug.13. OFFICE—84 Main street, (up stairs). 2it 


DAYTON AND UNION RAILROAD. 
On and after MONDAY, May 39, 1870, until further notice 
trains will run on this road as follows :— 
LEAVE DAYTON, 


Freight and Accommodation. .......++0eeesereeerereeers 8.20 a.m. 

Malil.. ....cccceee cecccceces seeseeescscvcsassserseeseee 10.20 a.m. 

Indianapolis & St. Louis Express.........eseerseeeerers 8.00 p.m. 
RETURNING, ARRIVE AT DAYTON, 

Freight and Accommodation. .....-..005 ceeeeeeeeeeeees 7.55 p.m. 

Indianapolis & St. Louis Express.......seseeeeeeeeeeeee 5.30 p-m. 

Indianapolis & St. Louis Mail. ......seceseeeeeee ener ees 10.05 a.m. 


The 10.20 A.M. and 8 P.M. trains make close connection at sin 
ion for Chicago and the Northwest; also Indianapolis and St. 
Louis. S. R. STIMSON, Sup’t- 

W. BOMBERGER, Gen’! Ticket Ag’t- 


Aug. 13. ait 





NEW BATH ROOMS! 
We would respectfully inform the public that we have just fitted 
up several elegant Batu Rooms. We solicit a generous patrol- 
age. Price of single bath, 30 cts., or 4 tickets for $1. 


PFANNER & BRO., 


281 Third St., DAYTON, O. 20t 


— 
—$=—— 


Aug. 13. 
B. G. BURROWS, 
STATIONER AND JOB PRINTER,’ 
No. 66 Jefferson St., Dayton, O- 
Fine Stationery for Ladies—a specialty; Fine Initial Paper and 








: . ona Sta- 
Envelopes; Wedding and Address Cards; Counting house 
tionery, generally. . 20t ' Aug. 13. 





